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Men and women cannot work as they. may happen to 
wish, as little as they choose, for what they choose. They 


? work as they must, and under governmental rules. The 
a , fact of this, and the results of it in habit and demonstrated 
Bes effectiveness, will work so profoundly that when the nation 
a returns to peace the conditions formerly existing can 
_ hardly return. Great changes will have been wrought in 
fay social and political and human relations as well as in po- 


~ litical conditions. * 


A GREAT deal of time is wasted, and not a little pain, 
iy in learning things for ourselves which could just as well 
be learned from others. Experience, we say, is the best 
: teacher; and it is often just as good a teacher at second 
: hand as at first hand. ‘There could be no education and 
. no history if people insisted on limiting the benefits of ex- 
perience to their own. It saves much trouble, and sets free 
a wonderful amount of energy, to take account of what 
has already been done before setting to work to do things 
ourselves. ‘There is plenty of chance to exercise origi- 
nality, and gratify pride, in fields not already cutlivated, 
without putting them where they are thrown away. ‘Too 
late’’ are sad words; they need not so often be requisite 
if some of the stored-up facts of life be used in place of 
futile argument and tragic disillusionizings. 
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A wast judgment at a fixed time, with no appeal, is 
a symbolic expression of the inexorableness of moral law,— 
that right is right, and wrong, wrong, forever and every- 
where. As a final fact, it is inconceivable that any 
judgment could be last, and close penalty beyond redemp- 
tion. It must be an indeterminate sentence, not an 
everlasting one, which a divine judge would use. Never- 
theless, one longs for just such a judgment as has been 
pictured, when clear distinctions between justice and in- 
justice between truth and lies, between a straight line 
and a crooked line, are confused in the strife of tongues. 
In fact, we have to use such a judgment all the time, 
“for right is right, since God is God,” and “They enslave 
their children’s children who make compromise with sin.” 
We want a judgment that will last. 
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4 IRRIGATION of desert places is a problem of human 
; nature as well as of nature. Sympathy, indispensable 
to human welfare, and supposedly universal, is sometimes 
strangely lacking. Its opposite, apathy, gets intrenched 
‘ in many a disposition. Paralysis’ of the emotions follows 
a too much drain on them, and the heart becomes unre- 
sponsive. Selfish aims, and the glamour of sudden success, 
make a crust, and seeds of kindness fallin vain. Deficient 
power of imagination prevents realization of what exists 
outside the skin, which gets thickened and calloused. 
The sentimentalist thinks that all people are susceptible 
to appeals to kindness and good-will. A mother. for 
instance, is supposed always to be the thing most charac- 
teristic of a mother, but if what some mothers do to their 
helpless children could be told, we should find sand where 
we look for springs. Spiritual irrigation is the ey. 
reclamation of human deserts. 
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THE great gift of imagination seems to be a rare en- 

dowment. Poets are not only born, not made,—they 
a seem seldom born. But more people have had the gift 
; than is realized, have had it and then let it get away 
i from them by neglect of the original endowment, or by 
absorption in prose things. Mr. Dry-as-dust was not 
mlvaye So juiceless as now. Once he too had enthusiasms 
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and kindled chen Toil, or anxiety, or s 
or sorrow, has stretched the strings on which once mut ica 
trembled, so that they no longer vibrate at a touch. ‘The: - 
great fact about imagination is not that it is a power tors 
see things unworldly and dreamlike, but to see things 
before they come to pass, and to feel the deep vitalities 

of the best things that are. The highest idealisms are 
not with those who talk best of them, but with those 
whose doing, whatever it is, shows their sustenance and 
their quality. The so-called materialist sometimes has 
more imagination in the way, and the purpose for which, 

he deals with materials than the idealist who sees nothing 

in common things but what is common. 


The Theism Which Survives. 


The effect of the events of the last three years upon 
the belief in God is a sign not to be overlooked. ‘That 
a profound change has been going on in minds not hither- 
to thoughtful in this direction cannot be doubted. It 
must be that the experiences of mankind have brought 
great shock to the usual thoughts of God. How many 
agonizing prayers for succor have been lifted in vain! 
How many devout souls have had their faith that God 
would save them in the evil hour crushed out! How 
many times, times without number, have the innocent 
cried out for a God of justice, with no answer but the 
sword! How have the righteous been forsaken and 
their seed begging bread! ‘The waters have closed over 
victims of ruthlessness, and beasts have possessed human 
forms and have torn those who should have been pro- 
tected, and mothers and their infants have been driven 
into the cold and darkness to suffer and starve, the pleas 
of supplication have fallen on stony ears, populations 
who deserved well have been massacred, and the most. 
devout and worthy have sought deliverance in vain, 
their merits even augmenting their torments,—and all 
the while their God has done nothing to save them, has 
appeared indifferent to their distress, and has allowed 
their enemies, and his, to triumph. 

It is clearly true that one kind of belief in God, the 
belief in one kind of God, has been shown, as never 
before, to be impossible. The belief in a God who proves 
himself by interposing in human events, restraining 
wrong-doers and protecting the virtuous, meets with a 
denial in the form of gigantic facts which no explanation 
can put away. ‘The question has been taken out of the 
field of disputation and has been decided in the field 
of demonstration. God does not push in, even where 
it would seem that such a power must push in. He 
does not use his power to circumvent evil designs and 
miraculously deliver those who trust in such deliverance. 
He does not interfere. Just as the earthquake at Lisbon 
had a far-reaching and radical effect upon the theology 
of the eighteenth century, so, but in a far greater 
degree, has the human upheaval of this century affected 
the theology of the race. 

If religion has no other idea of God than that of a 
power available for every emergency, and sure to respond 
to the call of prayer by stepping in to bring the counsels 
of wickedness to nought and to snatch the righteous 
from peril and death, then atheism is abundantly proved. 
If there is no other proof of his presence but the answer _ 
faithful people have to their appeals for just relief, then — 
we should have to bow the head in despair. Too mam 
saintly prayers have been made for us to belie 
if there were such a God he would have been 
and heedless of them. The world’s faith is t 
in the furnace of affliction; it is being 
such a fire as mankind has never be ‘ore 
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| has been acceptable and sufficient 

ve the crucible of these times. Nobody 

ought about the world events to-day could 
1¢— 


- expect that the prayer of the population of the globe, 

if such vast numbers could join in one prayer, would 
bring an arm out of heaven, and gain the divine inter- 

: ‘position suddenly to stop wrong ‘and make good, any 
more than any one instructed about the ways of nature 
would expect that a prayer-meeting in the cabin of a 
vessel would have an effect on the winds to quell a storm. 
God was once supposed to work in that way; we now 
know He never did. God is still supposed by many 

_ persons to work that way now; but no one thinks so 
who takes account of the facts. 

This is not unfortunate. The ground is cleared for 
the belief in God which will hold in every storm, and 
will prove His presence ‘and aid everywhere. ‘There is 
such a thing as truth; and wherever all regard it, their 
ways are straight and safe. There is such a thing as 
justice; and wherever all observe it, their deeds make 
liberty and happiness. ‘There is such a thing as love, 
and where it rules, men, women, and children dwell in 
light and joy. There is such a thing as a power to choose 
these things; and where it is exercised, God comes and 

- lives. He does not come otherwise. He does not come 
to force, and thus vitiate, a choice; but where these 
things are chosen, and shown, God is present. His great 
gift of freedom He does not counteract by acting so as 
to make it worthless. He shows us what He is, and how 
He is to be found. ‘Those who find Him never have 
the slightest doubt of their sufficiency. 


Did Jesus Pay it All? 


“Jesus paid it all.”’ That was the cheerful little 
refrain which some of us sang in the prayer-meeting days 
of old. Sometimes we sang it gratefully, sometimes— 
and usually—thoughtlessly, carelessly. If we reflected 
at all, we believed that he did pay it all; but now the 
“it” has enlarged, and we have discovered that we 
ourselves must pay for much of what we receive from life. 

. We have learned that most of the desirable things of life 
have their price, and that if we gain them we must pay 
a price for them. For instance, friendship is almost as 
necessary for us as the oxygen in the air we breathe. 
But friendships must be paid for, paid for in kind. 
Although men and women of wealth can surround them- 
selves with listeners and flatterers, with what has been 
called ‘“‘salaried attendance,’”’ yet in order to gain real 
friends, who share your life and would stand by you in 
adversity, you must pay the price, which is love, sympathy, 
devotion. Nothing less will purchase it. 

Again, many people try to gain health, without paying 
its price in self-restraint, patience, judgment. Such 
people bargain with a physician, and seek their goal by 

some short cut. They expect to build themselves into 
physical strength in a day or a week. They consume 
~ bottles of panacea mixtures, and ignore Nature’s danger- 
signals, and refuse to walk in the plain rugged path which 

_ leads to health. They are wilfully or self-indulgently 

_ bent upon paying only the price which they themselves 

have designated. But. Nature will take payment in 


_ pay the price—as they choose to name it. ‘They provide 
ne oe g 
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tures, is parental love, sympathy, patience, self-restraint, 


loyalty to truth, application, breadth of view out over — 


life. ‘These characteristics, incarnated in a father or 
mother or both, and incorporated in the family life— 
these are the “fives” and “tens” and “twenties” which 
pay for the manhood and womanhood of the growing 
young people. 
The bank-clerk, or the salesman, or the apprentice, 
seeks wealth. He becomes impatient with the slow 
accretion of his savings. He envies rich men about him. 
He tries to gain wealth, by some “‘Get rich quick” method. 
He seeks to evade payment in terms of frugality, patience, 
close application, long hours, and attempts to climb up 
into the sheepfold of prosperity in some other way. He 
listens to the seductive voice which conveys tips and 
pointers. He clutches at the phantoms of wild-cat 
investments. He wanders from the clear plain path of 
duty and effort, dazzled by some rainbow of speculation, 


and hopes to find at the base of that rainbow the fabled 


pot of gold. Usually he fails. Often he passes into 
despair. He has sought to gain something, without 
paying its price in the proper coin. 

These are days, seemingly, when Youth is less willing 
than formerly to pay for success in the only coin which 
will buy it. Here and there, perhaps, some genius 
comes to his goal with but little effort; but geniuses 
are rare, and among successful men hard workers are 
the rule. Occasionally there are men who seem to sail 
to the Garden of the Hesperides with slight effort, other 
mariners toil with oars and sail; but these favorites of 
fortune appear to be borne along, by the very currents 
of the sea, to the plucking of the golden apples. A closer 
inspection however, of their graceful garlanded craft 
will reveal the hidden screw-propeller of tireless effort. 
Nearly always successful geniuses ‘‘toil terribly.” They 
pay the price of their victories. 

In the higher realms of the spirit, also, the soul must 
pay for its pearls and palms. James Russell Lowell was 
following only the fancy and fervor of the moment when 
he declared,— 


“For a cap and bells our lives we pay, ° 
Baubles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking.’ 


But heaven is not given away, and the fulness of the 
knowledge of God is not to be gained by the prayer of 
a pulse-throb. The saints and martyrs knew this well, 
and when even Jesus petitioned in Gethsemane, his 
prayer of anguish was only a final prayer of many prayers 
of spiritual communion and consecration. 

How casual was the request of the “mother of Zebedee’s 
children” that Jesus would allow them to share in his 
glory! And when the Master asked, “Can they drink of 
my cup of sorrow, and enter into my baptism of suffer- 
ing,” he was setting before that loving mother the only 
price at which such desired glory could be bought. Jesus 
could not pay for them; and he does not pay for our 
advances in character and our achievements in service 
and sacrifice. Therein lies the high individualism of 
his religion. We can help one another in times of success, 
and comfort one another in times of failure, even as he 
helped and comforted; but we cannot pay for one 
another. 

‘There are men and women who seek the consolations 
of religion, who desire to find the rock of faith upon 
which they may plant their weary feet. They aim at 
this but they will not pay the price. They are willing to 
pay money to clergymen and to pray for them, and to 
colleges which will honor them, and to beneficent th 
stitutions which will hand down their names to posterity, 
but the sacrifice of self they will not make, ‘The humbling 


of the spirit, the eviction of malice from the heart, the 
subjection of wayward desires,—these, which are the 
price of peace of soul and faith in God, this price they will 
not pay. ia, 

Ministers and laymen in our free Unitarian body re- 
joice in our freedom among men and our confidence 
before the face of God, but many such have bought their 
freedom and fearless sincerity with a great price: they 
have withstood the blandishments of a strabismic 
theology, they have dared to count themselves com- 
panions of that white-robed angel who often stands upon 
the scaffold while painted Wrong lolls upon a throne. 
Many such have seen the wings of their justifiable am- 
bition ruthlessly clipped and others wielding the sceptre of 
power which once their hands seemed fitted and fated 
to grasp. But they have their treasure. . In the silent 
watches of the night their hearts do not condemn them; 
and in the daytime they walk freely with God, as those 
can walk who have known and loved the truth, those 
whom the truth has set free. B. G. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


III. 


The members of the United States Board of Indian 
Commissioners were summoned to meet in the second 
week of March at Riverside, Cal., where the Sherman 
Institute, one of the large boarding-schools for Indians, 
is situated. ‘This appointment obliged me to miss two 
important conventions in the East—the meetings of the 
Religious Education Association at Boston and of the 
Federation of Religious Liberals at Pittsburgh. I have 
been an officer or director in both of these Associations 
ever since their origin and am never willingly absent from 
their significant and prophetic gatherings. The pro- 
grammes of both meetings, had however, been prepared 
and announced before I left the East, and my inability 
to attend and to speak was chiefly my own loss. 

The Southwestern journey enabled me to visit our 
churches in Southern Texas and some of those in Southern 
California. ‘The Texas experiences have been described 
in my last letter. The outlook for our work in California 
is even more reassuring and challenging. My week-days 
were given to the Government service, to the meetings 
of the Board, and to the inspection of schools and reserva- 
tions, but the Sundays were at the disposal of the churches, 
and a three days’ meeting of the Southern California Con- 
ference at Redlands brought together the ministers and 
delegates from ten societies. Field Secretary Murdock 
came from San Francisco to meet me, and one or the other 
of us visited and spoke in all the churches of the Los An- 
geles district. My two Sundays were given, the first to 
Los Angeles and Long Beach, and the second to Riverside 
and Redlands. Mr. Murdock consorts with the Saints 


more naturally than I do, so he spoke on the first of these - 


Sundays at Santa Barbara and on the second at Santa 
Ana. He also had week-night meetings at Pomona, 
Hemet, Long Beach, and Los Angeles. Besides the Field 
Secretary, the Redlands Conference attracted our Di- 
rector, Dr. Wilbur, from Berkeley, and Mr. Ruess, our 
indomitable missionary in the San Joaquin Valley. By 
Mr. Hodgins’s kind invitation the Universalist ministers 
from Los Angeles and Pasadena, and other friends, lunched 
with me at Los Angeles, and the Universalist minister at 
Riverside opened his pulpit to me. Then Rev. R. E. 
Conner, late of Gardner, Mass., who has been spending 
the winter at Pasadena and generously assisting the local 
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ministers, brought his ob ations and 
tions, and many of the lay delegates at t 
went over their local situations with me. All 
able to’ secure a very complete view of conditions ; 
California churches. wees 
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It was an inspiration to lead the worship in the four 
churches where I preached. In each case, whether in the 
big church at Los Angeles or in the tiny chapel at Long 
Beach, the congregations just comfortably filled the seats. 
No one was turned away and there were but few vacant 


places. ‘The people were alert and purposeful, the min- 
isters hospitable and co-operative, the choirs competent 
and not too ambitious. The reports of the churches given 
at the Conference indicated a reasonably healthy condi- 
tion. [There are some things that can be improved. 
Redlands has no Sunday-school, and one gathered from — 
the minister’s remarks at the evening service that there 
were some Unitarians there who are not perfectly regular — 
in their attendance upon public worship. Long Beach 
needs to enlarge its chapel which, though not yet two 
years old, is already too crowded. Pomona, on the other 
hand, is burdened with a building that is too large and 
getting shabby. ‘There is need of more and better pub- 
licity work, for the thousands of tourists that swarm in 
California every winter and spring present an asset and 
an opportunity that ought to be more availed of. 

Most of the churches, in the face of all counsel and ex- 
perience, persist in maintaining inadequate financial 
methods. The trustees too often fail to appreciate that 
most people expect to pay something for their religious 
privileges, but that they seldom volunteer their subscrip- 
tions but wait to be asked and expect to be told about 
what their fair share is. The efficient ways of raising 
money for church expenses are well known and have been 
amply tested. For a church to fall behind in its obliga- 
tions or to ask for outside aid when it has failed to adopt 
and thoroughly to work an adequate financial system is 
inexcusable. With one exception every dependent Uni- 
tarian church in Southern California can be and ought to 
be self-supporting, and every independent church could, 
without any strain whatever, secure a larger and more 
reliable income and double its missionary gifts. The 
people, the money, the interest, the good-will, are all 
there. What is needed is a business-like system, an every- 
member canvass, a better scale of giving, a larger confi- 
dence in our people and our mission. 

Again with one exception all our ministers in Southern 
California are tested fellow-workers. The new-comer, 

Mr. Pearce of Hemet, proved himself a true comrade, 
sturdy in bearing, independent in thought, earning his 3 
living by six days’ labor in his apricot orchard and on 
Sunday interpreting spiritual truths to an earnest band ~ 
of liberals in one of the pleasant rooms of the Carnegie 
Library. ; 

The return journey gave opportunities for stops at 
Colorado Springs and at Denver and for a conference with 
the Secretary of the Western Conference at Chicago. At 
Colorado Springs I met Field Secretary Channing Brown 
with his report of visits during the last six-weeks in Min- 
nesota, Montana, Idaho, and Utah. On Sunday Mr. 
Brown preached at Greeley and Fort Collins and lin 
my old pulpit at Denver. ‘There were happy meetings _ 
with dear old friends, and many memories, merry, droll, — 
and sad, of the adventures and mistakes of an audacious 
but not wholly forgotten ministry of twenty-five years 
ago. Happy is the young minister who can serve his 
prenticeship at Denver, and happy too the 
like Dr. Utter, can look back on twenty-one 
ful, work with and for such devoted and del: 
and amid such inspiring surroundin; 
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he shz the menace of war, the Supreme 
the United States on Monday of last week 
hat down a decision on an issue of great importance 
in both peace and war. ‘The Court, thirty-six hours after 
| the Railroad Brotherhoods had exacted an eight-hour 
basic day from the great interstate lines of the country, 
_ sustained the Adamson law upon which the unions had 
__ based their claim for immediate action pending the de- 
He cision by the highest tribunal as to the constitutionality 
of the act. In addition to declaring the law valid, how- 
_ ever, the Supreme Court enunciated the doctrine that 
Congress is clothed with all necessary powers to keep 
the railroad communications of the country open under 
all circumstances. ‘These powers, the divided opinion 
announced, include the power to arbitrate by compulsion 
any dispute between labor and capital that might en- 
danger the system of interstate communication. This 
latter phase of the decision was denounced by Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
and by other union leaders, as an invasion of the right of 
labor to strike in order to enforce its demands. 
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- ‘THe adoption of a definite national policy on the 
problems that have been created by the sinkings of 
American merchant vessels by German submarines was 
foreshadowed last week by the President’s act in calling 
Congress together in extraordinary session on April 2, a 
fortnight before the date originally set for its convening. 
At this session the exact measures which the country is 
to take for defensive or offensive operations will be 
decided upon, it is understood. In the mean while there 
were assurances from Washington that comprehensive 
steps were being taken to place the army and the navy 
in condition for whatever duties might be required of 
them, and for the expediting of the work on naval vessels 
and munitions of all sorts for both the army and the 
navy. One of the methods of warfare that found strong 
support among public men and in the press was the 
opening of American ports to warships of the Entente, 

. ~ the establishment for the benefit of that group of nations 
of an enormous credit for supplies, and the immediate 
mobilization of a large sea-force to keep the Entente’s 
communications with America open in the face of the 
U-boat campaign. — 
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* ‘Tuts plan met with determined opposition from some 
authorities, including Theodore Roosevelt. Col. Roose- 
velt and other advocates of direct military action argued 
that the method of exerting pressure upon Germany by 
adding generously to the credit and material resources 
of the Entente would be unwise and inadequate. The 
advocates of armed participation in the war urged the 
immediate passage of a universal and compulsory mili- 
tary service law, the organization of an army of at least 
one million men, and a commensurate augmentation 
_of the naval resources of the country in preparation for 
any hazard of the immediate future, including the possible 
r despatch of an American army to reinforce the Entente 
Powers on the European continent. This last phase of 
the programme of direct action, however, evoked pro- 
___ tests even from some of the proponents of the plan of 
af comprehensive military preparedness on so widely in- 
- elusive a basis as universal and compulsory service in the 
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m of Russia under the régime of the 
people continued to develop with 
the week. One of the sweeping 
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decisions of the new Cabinet under the premiership of 
Prince Lvoff was the entire elimination of the house of 
Romanoff, including the Grand Duke Michael Alexandro- 
vitch, brother of Nicholas II., who had accepted the 
provisional regency of the empire upon the abdication 
of the Czar. Even the Grand Duke Nicholai Nicholai- 
evitch, former commander-in-chief of the Russian 
armies, who had been regarded as a friend of the reform 
movement since the beginning of the war, and who has 
been credited with the authorship of the universal pro- 
hibition of vodka, fell under the ban of the new adminis- 
tration. At the beginning of the week the former Czar 
and the deposed Czarina were prisoners at ‘I'sarskoe- 
Selo, together with all the other members of the im- 
mediate imperial family. They were being kept in- 
communicado with a strong military guard, and even the 
privilege of communication by telephone was denied to 
the former Czar and autocrat of all the Russias and to 
his household. 
Fd 


In the mean while, measures for the’ modernization 
and liberalization of the state were being applied on a 
general scale. One of the initial acts of the Douma 
Cabinet upon its accession to power was the issuance of 
a general amnesty to all political offenders who had been 
exiled to Siberia or imprisoned in European Russia by 
the orders of the autocracy. Among the exiles who have 
been recalled to European Russia is Madame Ekaterina 
Breshkovskaya, the venerable “grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution,” who has spent half her lifetime of 
seventy-three years in Siberia and who since the beginning 
of the war had been sent to frozen Yakutsk, not far from 
the Arctic Circle, for fear she might escape. Another 
noted “‘political’’ who was invited by the Douma to 
return to Petrograd is Prince Kropotkin, who has lived 
in England for many years and has fought with tongue 
and pen for the liberation of the Russian people. At the 
same time it was announced that the constitutional 
rights of the Finnish people, violated and then abrogated 
by Nicholas II., would be restored at once, and that the 
Finnish army would be returned to its own territory. 


a 


Tue effect of the Revolution upon the efficiency of 
Russia as a member of the Entente was the subject of 
interesting speculation at the beginning of the week. 
In a proclamation issued last Saturday the new Govern- | 
ment announced that the Germans were taking ex- 
traordinary measures for an offensive on a large scale on 
the east front, and that these measures were supplemented 
by the activities of a large number of German spies and 
agents provocateurs in the Russian capital itself. The 
Russian people were urged in this proclamation to sustain 
with all their power the defensive plans of the Cabinet 
and especially to do their utmost to counteract the 
machinations of the secret foes in Petrograd. Despatches 
from Petrograd indicated the possibility that one of the 
measures to be taken to frustrate the purposes of these 
secret foes would be the transfer of the capital from 
Petrograd, with its Germanic influences and traditions, 
to Moscow, with its predominantly Slavic atmosphere. 
One of the military steps taken by A. J. Gutchkoff, the 
new Minister of War and Marine, was a general transfer 


of commanders in the field. 
* 


THE premonitions at Petrograd of a new and powerful 
attempt by the Germans to take the offensive on the 
east front appeared to explain the extraordinary rear- 
ward movement of the German Army on the west front, 
which has resulted in the recovery of about 1,500. square 


*s 


. 
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miles of territory by the Franco-British forces in the 
month. ‘There was a disputed impression at London 
and Paris last week that the German retirement was a 
strategic manceuvre on a large scale, intended to shorten 


the German line while embarrassing the Entente command- 


ws ers by the interposition of a wide strip of territory laid 
--—s waste in systematic fashion. ‘The official bulletins on 
* ‘the situation in France and Belgium reflected the sus- 
ae, picion that the admittedly unexpected retreat of the 


Germans would prove the prelude to a new offensive 
attempt by Field Marshal Hindenburg either in the West 
or in the East. ‘The official declaration by the Russian 
Minister of War would indicate that the Germans are 
aiming a new blow at Russia, possibly on the assumption 
that the political upheaval in that country will paralyze 
the efficiency of the Russian armies in the field. 


Brevities. 


Events happen in these days with such startling rapidity 
and, the point of deepest interest changes so often over 
night that no weekly paper can keep itself fairly up to 
its own date. 


A magazine editor remarks that a man may be judged 

by his taste in jokes. It would be manifestly unfair to 

- judge some of our contemporaries of the religious press 
: by such a standard. 


The present high cost of living is a good illustration of 
our interdependence. Each of us is needed by one and 
all. An injury to society on the other side of the water 
reacts here. War there produces war conditions here. 


Among the first requisites for a successful social worker 
are a sunny disposition, imagination, and a sense of 
humor. «These are always desirable qualities, but they 
become a positive necessity when one has much to do with 
need and suffering. 


A clever use of a hackneyed quotation was lately made 
by an old colored man at a celebration of the Douglass 


; centenary. He said that when he was eight years old he 
: recited the lines,— ; 
a) “You'd scarce expect one of my age 


To speak in public on the stage, 
and at eighty-eight he recited them again. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Y The Letter to the President. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

While I agree in theory with Mr. Snow’s recent letter, 
concerning the action of the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association, I am sorry he wrote it, and I am 
glad the officers did what he criticises, They were 
truly representing their constituency, and their action 

.- will be approved in overwhelming numbers. The fault 
sS cannot be avoided. At one of the General Conference 
S _meetings a like error was committed, and the denomination 
was brought under the reproach of those who do not like 
the attitude Mr. Snow has favored. The churches of our 
body are far from holding the opinions which dominated 
Bs: that meeting, but any such faulty misrepresentation on 
either side corrects itself. No discussion was called for; 
_ there has been ample expression of opinion. This is no 


e past 


time for technicalities, 2 irm , 
sympathy compensates for an objection which associates 
its maker with defective loyalty. Quibbling over parlia- 
mentary proprieties is a little out of season, and puts the = 
most careful objector in a false’ light. ota? se 


Joun W. Day. _ 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


The Grave of William H. Herndon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The body of William H. Herndon, who was Abraham 
Lincoln’s law-partner and Theodore Parker’s friend, lies 
in an unmarked grave in a Springfield, Ill., cemetery. 
It is proposed to raise a hundred or possibly two hundred 
dollars with which to provide a neat but modest granite 
marker. Several friends hearing of the project have 
volunteered to subscribe in sums of five and ten dollars 
each. It is a worthy and appropriate cause, and is en- 
dorsed by Rev. Frank S$. C. Wicks, All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. Contributions may be sent 
to Mr. Jesse W. Weik, Greencastle, Ind., secretary of 
the Indiana Lincoln Route Commission. 

Jesse W. WEIK. 


‘ 


GREENCASTLE, IND. 


An Appeal for an Emergency. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A young Unitarian minister, a graduate of Harvard 
Divinity: School and for several years the settled minister 
of a New England parish, has broken down mentally and 
is now being cared for in the Sheppard Pratt Institute at 
Baltimore, Md. ‘The physicians are confident of his 
complete recovery. It is believed that another six months 
of treatment will restore him to full health. $300 at 
least will be needed to defray the necessary expenses. 
An appeal is therefore made for contributions. 

Unless the money can be raised there is practically no 
chance of his recovery. ‘The immediate friends have 
given all they can afford. The American Unitarian 
Association has contributed more than it ought to give ; 
in justice to the many demands made upon the Ministerial = - 
Aid Fund. The Association will give $100 more. Will 
you help by contributing toward the remaining $200 that 
is imperatively and immediately needed if this young man 
is to be saved? Remittances should be sent to Rev. 
Clifton Merrit Gray, 4 Archdale Street, Charleston, S.C. ° 

(Signed) Cyirron Merrit GRaAy. 
Louis C. CornIsH. 


Missionaries in Turkey. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I call attention to a recent despatch in which 
the assertion is made that ‘“‘a thousand American mis- 
sionaries”’ “‘are in a desperate condition in concentration 
camps” in Beirut, Turkey. ‘This assertion is calculated 
to give a wrong impression and cause great and useless — 
anxiety and doubt to many in this country. 4 

There are a number of people presumably American 
citizens, waiting in Beirut for the coming of the Des 
Moines, but not a score of missionaries among them. si 
The few missionaries waiting in Beirut are by no means 
in ‘“‘a desperate condition in concentration camps.” 
Seven adult missionaries of the American Board, with — 
five children, desire to come away. ‘The other mission- 
aries are residing in important centres in various places 
in the country and have no desire to leave ar as 
they are personally concerned they are» 
distress is in seeing the suffering and ste 
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dequately to relieve it. This 
is to the recent appeal of Rev. 


\. M. Rihban iere is every reason to feel confident 
that the relief work will not be interrupted. The need is 
increasing day by day. ees. 
Sy ae Ts W. NeEspitt CHAMBERS, 
cae. w ae Secretary, New England Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief. 
Boston, Mass. 


tie The Vision of Peace. 


O, beautiful Vision of Peace, 
Beam bright-in the eyes of Man! 
The host of the meek shall increase, 
The Prophets are leading the van. 
; _ Have courage: we see the Morn! 
a Se Never fear, tho’ the Now be dark! 
Out of Night the Day is born; 
The Fire shall live from the spark. 
It may take a thousand years 
Ere the Era of Peace hold sway, 
Look back and the Progress cheers 
And a thousand yéars are a day! 
The World grows—yet not by chance; 
It follows some marvellous plan; 
Tho’ slow to our wish the advance, 
God rules the training of Man. 
—Nathan Haskell Dole. 


The Opportunity for Unitarianism.* 


CHARLES GRILK. 


The closing passage of ‘‘ Mr. Britling Sees It Through” 
shows Mr. Wells’s feeling that the present times give 
the opportunity for religion, and that is the conclusion 
of at least half the world to-day. Surely we who belong 
to this blessed faith of Unitarianism feel it is the oppor- 

tunity for our religion. No religion to-day is less an- 
tagonistic to other religions than the Unitarian faith. 
We are the enemies of no sect. We gladly work with 
those of every sect and every kind of faith and belief. 
Whether it be Catholic or Jew or Christian Scientist, 
if they are working for what we know to be morally good 
and right we gladly join hands with them; and while it 
has not always been true that they have received us in 
the spirit in which we have received them, it is becoming 
more clear every day that they are coming to look upon 
us as not antagonistic. 

Prof. James used to tell us that we all ought to be 
interested in religion; we ought to do what some one 
in our church is trying to lead us to do at this very time— 
set aside fifteen minutes every day for the purpose of 
meditation. Prof. James used to say, “If you young 
men will do that every morning it doesn’t matter very 
much what you do the rest of the day, because that 
fifteen minutes will make ‘the day as you begin it.” To 
put it in the words of modern business, our faith makes 
for efficient living. Every man who goes to the Uni- 
tarian church on Sunday has at least once a week his 
own standards assembled, his own acts measured by 

; the absolute in the dealings between man and man. 
After the service things look clearer; some things that 
were disappointing have disappeared, and one goes forth 
spiritually refreshed and more efficient. ; 
No faith is more adaptable to the changing times than 
the Unitarian faith. Why? Because we are at the 
beginning of a new age. Never since the world began 
: things been altered as they have been in the last three 
e are about to begin all over again, with con- 
solutely changed that we have not yet begun 
iniicemesiven by Mr, Grilk before the Unitarian 
phically repo: 


situation. People are ‘searching religion deeper than 
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to apprehend the extent. Other faiths, facing those 


conditions, have many things unsuited to the present 


ever before. ‘They are not willing to take the old answers. 
To those conditions we come as a church that says to 
every man: “Bring any belief that you hold about re- 
ligion and morality, and so long as its tendency is toward 
righteousness hold firm to your belief and receive from 
us only those things that will strengthen the faith that 
you bring. We ask not that you believe ancient doc- 
trines; we ask not that you believe in miracles, in the 
supernatural; we ask not that you surrender your reason.” 

These doctrines of ours are understandable to all 
people. It has always been my regret that the Unitarian 
faith has not reached out more to the great working 
classes of the world. It is not because there is a defect 
in our faith; it is because there has been an absence in 
our works. When I was in college I went out on a fisher- 
man on the Banks. There was with me a son of a clergy- 
man and he had been talking to the fishermen on the 
boat and he had scared some of them pretty badly; he 
had told them just where they were going. One night 
I got up when the moon was shining and one couldn’t 
sleep, it was such a blessed night, and old Ed was sitting 
at the wheel. He welcomed my coming and I sat by 
him. After a while he said, “Charlie, do you believe 
I’m going to hell?” I said, ‘Why, of course you are 
not.” “Well,” he said, “Charlie, it isn’t fair. I didn’t 
have your chance; I wouldn’t have known what to do 
if I had-had achance. When I was barely in my teens my 
father died and I had to make a living for my mother 
and a younger sister. The only thing I could make a 
living at was going fishing and I have never been able 
to get out of it, because they needed all the money I 
could ever earn; and I don’t think it’s fair, if I’ve done 
the best that I know how, that I should be punished 
eternally for that—do you?”’ : 

When I told him what my faith was, that I knew 
there was room for a man like him in any heaven that 
has ever been dreamed of by man, he looked up with a 
smile on his face. He never mentioned it again. Now 
Unitarianism can reach those men. 

There was another time when I was riding over a 
western prairie. It was at night; I had to make a train; 
there was a drive in the rain of about ten miles. It was 
pitch dark, raining, with flashes of lightning. The driver 
was a hostler in a livery stable. He had never had any 
chance. ‘That man had at heart the same faith as the 
deepest thinker we have ever had in the Unitarian church. 
He didn’t know it; he never went to church. If he had 
known there was a church such as ours he would have 
gone to it, like Abraham Lincoln. The faith and the 
principles of the Unitarian church are understandable 
to all men and there is no place where we cannot carry it. 
That is not true of the other faiths. 

‘These, it seems to me, are some of the lesser reasons 
why this is a time of opportunity for our faith; but there 
are at least two greater ones: First, the Unitarian faith 
is grounded on ail the truth that science has revealed in 
the last hundred years, and it is the only church that is 
so grounded. It was a revelation to me when I came to 
Harvard College to find that when Dean Shaler taught 
geology he was teaching the doctrine of the Unitarian 
church, and when William James taught philosophy he 
was teaching the beliefs of the Unitarian church, and 
when Prof. Miinsterberg taught psychology and when 
Prof. Palmer taught ethics they were teaching the 
fundamental doctrines of the Unitarian church. Every 
truth that science has revealed in the last hundred years, 


» every truth it is revealing to-day, is Unitarian doctrine. 


Lastly, this faith of ours is a fitting faith for a de- 


moctacy.’ When Colon Campbell Cooper, — 


“SS 
great 
American painter of European cathedrals, paints his 
He usually chooses the market-place, with the crowd, 
busy with its ordinary pursuits; in the foreground the 
stores and the dwellings, and then, rising above them 
all, the great spire, stretching up into the sunlight 
through the blue sky to the white clouds above. It 
has always seemed to me that that was a symbolical 
conception of our religion, taking its rise among the 
ordinary pursuits of man, stretching its beneficent in- 
fluence over their homes, and then pointing the way to 
the eternal sky above. 

We are going to have further changes in truth, further 
revelations and discoveries. ‘The great truths of the 
future, if we have any way of judging, will be truths 
connected with the body politic, with sociology. After 
every great war, we used to be taught, there is a great 
revival, a great outpouring of the energy of a people 
into some new channel. After one war it was literature; 
another, painting; another, sculpture. In some ages it 
has been invention; it has been new theories of govern- 
ment. One form or another this energy is going to take 
at the present time. We are standing at the beginning 
of a new age. As near as we can fathom the future the 
new development is not going to be in the form of the 
fine arts. Coming down as we have come to rock 
bottom, they seem trivial; they are the ornaments of 
life. It is not likely to be government or politics, because 
no one has yet suggested any form of government that 
can be better fitted for a people than is democracy. ‘The 
form in which the new truth is likely to come, as it seems 
to me, is in a form where the church can be of service in 
socializing religion. 

There is no church that is going to be able to face this 
future of socialized religion better than this church of 
ours. “If we are as clear in our thinking as we think we 
are, we are not going to be afraid of anybody’s taking 
our property. If we men and women are not able to 
stand in the working world to-day and bear our share 
of its burdens and do our share of its work, then we 
ought to go down, we do not deserve to live; but I feel 
that there is going to be no cataclysm, no tremendous 
revolution, but that there is going to be in the Unitarian 
church, and in every church that amounts to anything 
in the future, a feeling for the unity of man. It is my 
hope that as the Unitarian church was responsible in 
the past for the acceptance of the unity of God, so in the 
future we are going to see our way to make men believe 
in the unity of man. We know the prejudice that exists 
against the colored man, against the Jew in this country 
to-day, and oh, how unjust it is! One of my friends, a 
doctor, had studied in Vienna just before the outbreak 
of the war, and I said to him, ‘‘ Doctor, what is the great- 
est thing you saw in Europe?”’ He mentioned the name of 
a professor of medicine in Vienna and told me his history. 
He said: “One of the Rothschilds saw a little Jewish 
boy playing in the gutter of a street in Vienna, and the 
fancy struck him to see what could be made out of a 
hopeless piece of humanity like that. He found the 
child’s parents and asked the privilege of educating him. 
That child to-day is the greatest authority in Vienna in 
one department of medicine.” 

If that can be done with that child, if Booker T. Wash- 
ington could do what he did, have we not a right to feel 
that the ordinary white man is entitled to his chance? 
It is one of the inspirations of our time that a relative 
of Lucretia Mott, Thomas Mott Osborne, is doing the 
greatest practical work that is being done along our 
lines to-day. Where formerly sixty per cent. of the men 
going out from the prisons of New York came back 
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picture he gets his point of view back from the cathedral. , 
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fluence of the Mutual are League 
per cent. Fifty per cent. of those men 
good life by a man who was brought up in the U } 
faith. Bt r i 


That, as it seéms to me, is the great opportunity of 


the Unitarian faith to-day—to socialize religion; to see 
as far as we can that justice is done to all men, regardless 
of color, race, or creed; and the best song for that new 4 


service is the last stanza of the old hymn that we sing 
with such fervor,— | : 
“Then forth to life, O child of earth; 
Be worthy of thy heavenly birth. - 


For noble service thou art here. ; 
Thy brothers help, thy God revere.” 


The Social Service Census of a City Church. © 


GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


“That is the way to preach,” remarked an enthusiastic 
hearer as he left the church in which an able minister 
had preached the word with power. “Yes, but that is 
not the only way to preach,” replied the man by his side. 
One of the incomprehensible things is the fact that so 
many excellent people seem unable to do a good work 
in their own way without feeling it necessary to denounce 
the different methods used by others. ‘The Church of the 
Unity in St. Louis is not an institutional church, and - 
does not want to be. It has something more important 
to do. ‘To start in the institutional direction would, 
in its case be to go backward. But it recognizes that 
there are many different needs to be served and that 
other churches in the same city are doing splendid work 
which without them would be left undone. 

In this pragmatic age there are many who demand © 
visible results and whose ideal of a church is one that 
“does things.” Yet because a church does not manage 
special charities it does not follow that its members 
render no social service. A church which brings men to 
a vision of the moral and spiritual order and deepens 
their consciousness of kinship with the divine is a church 
whose members are filled with a desire to help. In order 
to ascertain the nature and scope of the services rendered 
by members of the Church of the Unity, the following ~ 
questionnaire was sent out:— 


‘To THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY. 


Dear Friends,—I am writing to ask if you will help 
me to take a Social Service Census of the Church of the 
Unity: You can do this by answering the questions 
below. Your communication will be regarded as con- 
fidential, but the general results will be made known so 
far as they may be instructive and useful. In former 
times charity was dispensed chiefly by individuals and — 
churches; now it is becoming organized, an affair of the 
whole community, and it aims at prevention rather than ve 
alleviation. As a church, we cultivate the spiritual : 
life, but our love for man and our passion for service . 
must find expression. ‘To me it seems a beautiful and 
in every way a beneficial thing that in our efforts to over- 
come evil and make the world happier and better we 
should give our active co-operation to the hundred or _ 
more organized philanthropies and charities of the city. 
I have the impression that this church is doing, if not 
whole duty, at least a considerable amount of 
service, but I would like, and I think you woul 
terested to have, more exact information. So, if y 
willing, kindly answer these questions sig 
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lé ties. and philanthropies 
) s, local, state, or national, do you make finan- 
= cece a RLS ’ ‘4 
_ 2. Of which are you president or chairman-oef the execu- 
tive committee? 
_ 3. Of which are you“a member of the executive com- 
"mittee? 
; 4. Of which are you a director or member of the ad- 
5 _ visory committee? 
5. I shall be glad if you will indicate the movements 
. that seems to you most fundamental and important, and 
say what you think ought to be the relation of our church 
to them. Such answers as you choose to make to these 
questions, together with suggestions and criticisms, will 
be appreciated. 


or educational 


The signature of the minister was appended. ‘The re- 
sults indicate a wide interest and an intelligent and 
effective expression in community enterprises. A few 
made a verbal report. Some explained that they give 
their dollars only where they can give themselves also, 
and have a list of people in whom they take a personal 
interest and whom they are helping to self-support. 
Some were reluctant and a little slow in sending their an- 
swers, but forty replies came promptly. A compilation of 
results show that more than three hundred and fifty con- 
tributions are annually made by these forty people, an 
average of about nine for each person. ‘The charities and 
forms of social work to which their subscriptions go are 
in number one hundred and forty. In the way of personal 
service it comes out that members of this congregation fill 

thirty-five offices in benevolent enterprises, as presidents, 
members of executive committees, directors, etc. 

This is exclusive of contributions to churches and active 
participation in clubs, some of which, such as the City 
Club of St. Louis, render great services to the community. 
‘The lists given are in several cases manifestly incomplete. 
Some report a considerable number of memberships and 
contributions, and add the words ‘and many others.” 
Nor is any account taken of occasional contributions or 

irregular or private charities, such as educating young 
men and women, aiding young business men, etc. In one 
case I have reason to believe that the amount of money 
expended in this way was for many years greater than that 
_ contributed to a very long list of philanthropies. 

As indications of special interest I note twenty-three 
contributors to the Provident Association (Associated 
Charities), fifteen to the Day Nursery, ten to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, twelve to Social Hygiene, seven to Anti- 
‘Tuberculosis, seven to Needlework Guild, seven to Pure 
Milk, eight to Social Settlement, five to Children’s Aid, 
five to Association for the Blind. More than sixty con- 
tributions were made to educational philanthropies, and 
many to State, national, and international enterprises. 
The amounts given were not asked for, but it is clear that 
the total would be suprisingly large, many times what it 

, costs to support the church which strives to nourish the 
’ spirit that expresses itself in all these ways. 


7 The answers to question No. 5 are significant. All 
is but one say that we should express ourselves in the move- 
wo ments and causes that appeal to us, that the church ought 
not to try to govern us in this matter. “We could not 
agree, for our ideas as to the most effective methods and 


enterprises are so different.’’ ‘We should give these 
- movements our individual support.” “The closer the 
relation of our church to such movements, the better for 
its vitality. It would gain even more than it gave.” 
“The greater service of the church is the impetus it gives 

ad faith.” “I hope that nothing may lessen 
now devote to seeing life sanely 


A young business man writes: “I have been impressed 
by the fact that the tastes of uneducated people are ex- 
pensive, wasteful, and dissipating, whereas the enjoyments 
of cultivated men and women are inexpensive, largely 
independent of circumstances, and usually creative. ‘The 
undeveloped salesman requires a cabaret attachment to 
make his meals satisfactory. He does not derive satis- 
faction from books, nor from increasing his power of 
serving others. The amusements of a refined man, on 
the other hand, are intellectual and spiritual rather than 
animal.... All this merely emphasizes the value of 
development of the intellectual and spiritual life of man- 
kind from the earliest childhood up.’’ He notes the 
“cumulative value of right thinking and right living’”’ 
and considers those movements the most important 
which reach the child at an impressionable age and train 
it in the good life. 

Another writes: “The very greatest need of society is 
that which the church regards as its fundamental task, 
the nurture of the spiritual life, the deepening of the 
sense of spiritual values, of faith, hope, and trust in a 
higher power.” “Had I more money, there would not 
be a moment’s hesitation. I would increase my sub- 
scription to the Church of the Unity. This is my con- 
clusion after much reflection. All great movements are 
moral and in the last analysis religious. Hence the 
Church of the Unity should not ignore any of them.” 
“Movements that strike at the roots of social problems 
seem to us fundamental. Hence an organization that 
has as its purpose the education of the community to a 
better understanding and wiser handling is that which 
should primarily be supported.” 

Some letters were apologetic in tone and expressed 
regret that loss of money or failure in health seemed to 
render it impossible for them to do more than maintain 
their homes and discharge their ordinary duties. In 
the sermon in which the results of the questionnaire were 
discussed it was explained that such faithful souls have 
no apologies to make. ‘There is no social work so impor- 
tant as that of maintaining a good home. ‘To reproach 
the people who can do this but have no strength left 
over for service outside is evidence of failure of insight. 
We do not say to the general: “Sir, you did nothing but 
keep your army at the highest stage of efficiency and win 
the victory. You have done no social work, for you 
picked up no stragglers.” Likewise we must recognize 
that young people who are serious in their efforts to get 
an education are rendering society the highest of services. 

Such is the general result of a church census. We 
shall keep on as before. Of course, if we find something 
which as a church we can do, which is our peculiar task, 
we shall undertake it. But no church which is successful 
in the cultivation of the religious life need be troubled 
by criticism because it has no special charities. What 
happens when it leaves its specific task in order to 
“do things” has been well expressed by Walter Lippman, 
a keen observer :— 

‘The churches submit to the demand for immediacy 
with great alacrity. Look at the so-called liberal churches. 
Reacting against an empty formalism they are tumbling 
over themselves to prove how directly they touch daily 
life. You read glowing articles in magazines about 
preachers who devote their time to housing reforms, 
milk supplies, the purging of the civil service. If you 
lament the ugliness of their churches, the poverty of the 
ritual, and the political absorption of their sermons, you 
are told that the church must abandon forms and serve 
the common life of men. There are many ways of 
serving every-day needs,—turning churches into social 
reform organs and political rostra is, it seems to me, an 
obvious but shallow way of performing that service. 
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When churches cease to paint the background of our 

lives, to nourish a Weltanschawung, strengthen men’s 
43, ultimate purposes, and reaffirm the deepest values of 
. life, then churches have ceased to meet the needs for 
* 4 which they exist. ‘That hinterland affects daily life, and 
3 the church which cannot get a leverage on it by any 
ates other method than by entering into immediate political 
controversy is simply a church that is dead. It may be 
an admirable agent of social reform, but it has ceased to 
be a church.” 

It is thus fatal to attempt “to counterbalance our 
defect in spiritual power with a display of reforming 
zeal in the social order.’’ Social service may well be 
sign of life, an expression of quickened spiritual energy; 
but it may be, and often is, a sign that death is near. When 
there is no vision of a divine order, no sense of divine 
kinship and communion, there will first be a disparage- 

_ment of theology, which is simply intelligent discourse 
about divine things. ‘Thoughtful people who have a 
spiritual life will inevitably want to understand it, and 
the result is theology—‘‘the inevitable expression in the 
forms of the intellect of the life of the spirit. It pre- 
supposes life; it is an expression in terms of reason of 
that life.” ‘Then, because the minister has no inspiring 
message, he will try to lead his people into other fields, 
where failure awaits both. For in amusement the church 
cannot compete with the concert and the theatre, in social 
work it is no match for societies specially adapted for 
particular work. For the church it is religion, and in- 
telligent religion, or nothing. When it loses its vision 
and its power to produce and sustain that spiritual atti- 
tude whence noble life and good works flow, its function 
is gone and it will soon be numbered among the things 
that were. 


Freedom in the Pulpit. 


A. R. H. 


To-day, God, the living God, God of to-morrow rather 
than of dead yesterdays, is speaking to the churches of 
America. Confronting them with a throng of new 
duties, unprecedented tasks, He asks them: “Is your 
church life elastic enough, real enough, free enough 
from entangling alliances with the past, to make the most 
of present opportunities? Is your life, as men see it, 
cold, formal, conventional, impersonal? Are your services, 
like Tennyson’s heroine, ‘faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null’? More than this, are your households 
of faith controlled by what, in the parlance of the street, 
is called a church boss, a certain rich man, who must be 
placated, flattered, and obeyed? Are worship and organi- 
zations dominated by what the socialist calls the capital- 
istic spirit? In the administration of its resources, does 
big business hold the whip-hand? ‘To what extent are 
its affairs subservient to the money-power?” ‘To the 
Unitarian churches of America He puts these further 
queries: ““How far are your pulpits free? Do you 
permit your ministers genuine liberty of conscience? 
How far are the minds of their hearers really hospitable 
to the reminder of new duties, particularly when those 
duties run counter to the accepted standards of popular 
taste and morality?” That our churches, generally, 
are progressive in theology, goes without saying, but 
that the average Unitarian congregation is equally 
open-minded on questions of social reform, the rights 
and duties of each man to his neighbor, is willing, nay, 

eager to consider the needs of the underpaid and over- 
. : worked, even to its own hurt, is seriously open to doubt. 


; We know of one Unitarian church in which a prominent 
Ss — 7. . . 
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woman, an Alliance woman a is stad 
with her minister for good and all because he had th 
age to preach on the ethics of our modern wage syst > 
when her husband was a large employer of labor anda _ 
bitter enemy of the unions. In how many of our churches — 
have similar occurrences taken place? We pride our- 
selves on granting our ministers free speech. Is our 
boasted liberty of utterance a fact or a hollow sham? 


The Quiet Hour. 


GRACE COOK ALLEN. 


The work with its tenseness and strain! 
The crowds with their jarring unrest! 
Yet day after day, men find out a way 
To follow a kinglier quest, 
A growing to heights unguessed, 
A vision o’er peak and plain, 
A gaining of power in a quiet hour, 
A shaping of life to its best. 


The Psychology of Fear. 


DR. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


“The greatest evils I have ever suffered are those that 
never happened,” said some philosophic soul, and the 
same might be truly reiterated by all people with per- 
fervid imaginations. Yet, as everything in the universe 
has some use, some purpose, which, from its own stand- 
point at least, is beneficent, fear must clearly fall within 
the group. By a certain class of thinkers fear isregarded ~ 
as simply an expression of a form of selfishness, and that 
idea is undoubtedly largely correct in regard to certain 
kinds of fear. But fear, in its essence, is like the spines 
of the porcupine, a means of protection. In animal life 
it seems to be an instinctive alertness, a sort of constant 
preparedness, for self-preservation. Fear at that stage 
leads to a quick recognition of the approach of danger 
and the adoption of the means of avoiding it. It appears 
to be a natural attitude of intelligent caution, so much 
a part of life’s ordinary activities that it probably has no 
particularly disturbing emotional influence except pos- 
sibly in the presence of imminent danger. Fear in some 
form seems to inhere in every sentient creature. It is 
the control of fear and its restriction within reasonable 
boundaries that we need to cultivate. 

But human beings, by a sort of morbid creative genius, 
have combined caution with needless apprehension to 
such an extent and in such a great variety of ways as to 
produce in themselves all the gradations of fear from 
petty worries to actual phobias; and they do this 
without the slightest justification in fact or in experience. 
They seem to enjoy tormenting themselves with vivid 
imaginations of calamities to come, and they suffer almost 
as much as if they were passing through the actual ex- 
periences. This is, however, no legitimate province of 
fear. Such people turn an instrument of protection into 
a means of self-torture; they flagellate themselves with 
fear. They seem to forget that the perverted use of any 
good thing or force may, and generally does, lead to — 
grave harm. ba Sp: 

Horace Fletcher, in his “Menticulture” and “Happi- = 
ness,” has discussed this subject wisely and most help- 


fully. He gives methods of mind-training for the pre- 
vention and cure of this noxious habit. To cite cases of 
the baleful influence of fear on mind and body would only — 
serve to create in the minds of the fearful a new basi : 
which to erect greater fears. It may be broadly state 
however, that the morbid effect of fear is « 
portioned to its intensity and the 
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Bey adienr is, after all, largely a matter of mental habit, 
too often generated in the mind of the child by ignorant 
or careless parents or by older associates. Children are 
a not naturally afraid of thunder-storms, for instance, 
but the mother who cowers and shudders at the approach- 
ing storm, instead of teaching the child to see its wonder 
and beauty, cannot be surprised if the child’s imitative 
tendency leads it to follow her example even to the 
a emotional upheaval. On the other hand, calmly to 
caution a child always to look both ways before crossing 
a street, is to increase its safety and self-control without 
increasing the fear-thonght. 

Fear is negative, faith is positive, theoretically. Blind 
faith, however, may be quite as undesirable, even 
dangerous, as fear. Faith based on knowledge lessens 
fear and increases happiness. Faith is tonic, fear is a 
depressant, but wisdom is the great solyent. It is quoted 
by many people, with unthinking approval, that “‘the 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom’; but it cer- 
tainly is one of the worst beginnings that the ingenuity 
of the human mind can conceive, for no other form of 
fear so subtly and yet so surely undermines faith as does 
this one. “Perfect love which casteth out fear” should 
be the beginning, as it is the consummation, of wisdom 
and of faith. Fear is a kind of disease that can be cured 
by knowledge and love, and by them alone. Not one- 
thousandth part of the calamities that fear and ignorance 

_ have generated have ever happened; but life has been 
robbed of just that much poise and serenity, the mental 

_ and bodily powers have been robbed of just that amount 
of energy and effectiveness, and a channel has been worn 
for a continuing and increasing waste. 

Why not, then, eliminate this mental attitude, and 
substitute for it that wise and calm reliance on the good- 
ness of the universe which is a reflection of the wisdom 
and love of its Creator, and which breeds peace and power 
and the spirit of service in the heart of man? 

WELLESLEY Hiiis, Mass. 


Unitarianism and Emerson. 


JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Rev. Charles Pease in his significant letter to the 
Christian Register on ‘The Future of Unitarianism”’ 
implies that our faith is a new departure. Mr. Pease 
sees clearly that Unitarianism is found not in lingering 
around the shore of the old dogma, but in launching out 
upon the vast ocean of revelation—of God, of man, of 

“. nature—that rolls before him. 
“ . May I suggest that aside from Channing none is more 
f qualified to give expression to this new vision of God, 
man, and nature than Emerson for the following reasons. 
“se Aside from Washington, Franklin, Grant, and Lincoln 
sno one is so well known, and these heroes are associated 
Me with an ideal part in great historic dramas, while we 
think of Emerson as living his simple, thoughtful life 


planted himself, not on conformity to a worn-out the- 
ology, but on the truth as he sees it, and behold, “the 
ow 1as come round to him.” Across the Atlantic 
gone so far? There are in the nations 
; of teachers and scholars who recog- 
and moral greatness of Emerson, 
1 1 it _by reason of this greatness he 


should stand among the world’s great preachers and 
prophets. Shits 

Seventy-nine years ago Emerson delivered his Divinity 
School Address (about the same time Channing preached 
his illuminating sermons), and the Address is just as 
modern as if spoken to-day. Emerson saw that Chris- 
tianity was not a final religion, one of a number, but he 
would have admitted that Christianity never permitted 
the humiliation-of woman such as the Oriental religions 
allowed. 

In the Address Emerson gave, in my judgment, the 
noblest eulogium of Jesus, but he would not consent 
to the miraculous. He said that Jesus ‘“‘serves us by 
his holy thoughts, and thus only.” Emerson was not 
a pure destroyer, as Nietzsche was, for he uttered in 
the Address that golden sentence that man is an infinite 
Soul, that the earth and heavens are passing into his 
mind, and that he is forever drinking the Soul of God. 
The Divinity School Address is a new chapter in that 
Bible forever in the making, as the new teacher, poet, 
or prophet appears. 

A short time ago a very intelligent physician asked 
me a number of questions concerning Unitarianism, and 
I was surprised at his ignorance. I asked him if he had 
ly _ Hmerson’s Divinity School Address. He said, 

gst 

The Address should be printed by the million, and 
put in the hands of all the people. The Address with 
the sermons of Channing will prove that Unitarianism 
has a right to be heard. Emerson and Channing are 
our largest asset, for Emerson and Channing permitted 
themselves to be intellectually “free and beautiful.” 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


Oh, be sure that he whose soul has anchored itself to 
rest on the deep calm sea of truth does not spend his 
strength in raving against those who are still tossed by 
the winds of error.—F. W. Robertson. 


a. 


Work is the true friend and consoler of man, raises 
him above all his weaknesses, purifies and ennobles him, 
saves him from vulgar temptation, and helps him to bear 
his burden through days of sadness, and before it even 
the deepest griefs give way for a time.—M. Caro. 
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I declare that the joy of a perfect abiding love is the 
greatest this world contains; and yet, if you find not this 
love, naught will be lost of all you have done to deserve 
it; for this will go to deepen the peace of your heart, and 
render still truer and purer the calm of the rest of your 
days.—M aeterlinck. 


Ral 


Never do great thoughts come to a man while he is 
discontented or fretful. There must be quiet in the 
temple of his soul before the windows of it will open for 
him to see out of them into the infinite. Quiet is what 
heavenly powers move in. It is in silence that the stars 
move on, and it is in quiet our souls are visited from on 
high.— William Mountford. . 


Life is worth living if we want to make it so. Far 
deeper than the day’s events is the life of the spirit, a life 
that can be lived with high aims, with generous sym- 
pathies, and in the ever-deepening conviction that we 
are set here by God for a purpose; that with his aid we 


y “ae 
can live nobly, as disciples of Christ and as those 
hope for another and more beautiful life hereafter—Rev. 
George Latimer. : 
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Religion gives a man courage. I do not mean the 
courage that hates, that smites, that kills, but the calm 
courage that loves and heals and blesses such as smite 
and hate and kill; the courage that dares resist evil, 
popular, powerful, anointed evil, yet does it with good, 
and knows it shall thereby overcome. ‘That is not a 
common quality. I think it never comes without re- 
ligion.—Theodore Parker. 


The transfiguration of a pleasant smile, the kindly 
lightings of the eyes, sweet and restful lines round the 
lips, clear shinings of the face as great thoughts kindle 
inwardly,—these things which no parent makes inevi- 
tably ours, no fitful week or two of goodness, either, 
gives, still less, no schooling of the visage. Only habit- 
ual nobleness and graciousness within secures them; 
but this will bring them all—W. C. Gannett. 


Comipensation. 


HARRIET LAKE BURCH. 


There is no bonded debt, for Nature pays 

As she goes on, rounded sum for sum 
Full-heaped and shaken; and she laughs that men 
Fear being cheated! In her balanced hand 

Is held the scale which measures sacrifice 

And suffering and all the pain and pent-up joy 
Which breaks the heart that holds it. 

Joy dare_not wear a braver smile 

Than grief can claim. The perfect compassing 
Of life not wholly understood of men 

Is alphabet and language in a name. 


The Human Providence. The Divine Providence. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


[Iwo editorials with these titles were printed in the Christian 
Register October 15 and 22, 1914. I was told that they had been 
cut out and put into circulation with good results, and I was urged 
to have them reprinted for circulation in tract form. Reprints 
are expensive, and as I have no facilities for the distribution of 
tracts I did nothing about it. Now with urgency comes the same 
request, and this time, as a compromise, I have asked the editor 
to reprint these editorials as an article. I am the more willing 
to have them reappear because they seem to me to answer several 
false theories current-in the church and also the feeble vaticina- 
tions of Mr. Britling and others, who talk about a struggling Deity 
too feeble to govern the universe, of which he is the spiritual 
energy, in which we live and move and have our being.—G. B.] 


In these tempestuous days, when the hearts of men fail 
them for fear, when the evil of the world is in the saddle 
and its goodness is trampled under foot, it is impossible 
that an appeal shall not be made to the Almighty Power 
that seems to hold our fortunes as in the hollow of a 
hand. But strange questions are raised by the belief 
that the terrible war that now affrights the nations and 
fills a million homes with grief and terror could be stopped 
if only the Infinite Source of justice and mercy should 
interfere. We are asked to unite in prayer and unani- 
mous appeal to God to put an end to the terror that 
stalks in midday and bring about a reign of. peace for 
the warring nations. ‘The impulse of our President is 
generous and commendable, but it proceeds upon the 
terrible and distracting supposition that God can end 
this war at any time if he chooses, and the still more 
fearful suggestion that he might have prevented it had 
he so chosen. 
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scope. 
fresh discovery is that God does not govern the world — 
just as he pleases, but for all that comes within the scope : 
of man’s ability he governs the world just as we please; “ 
that so long as we choose to have it so, or until we choose ; 
to have it otherwise, he will supply the motive power of 
life although we put it to basest uses; that he will, 
with equal impartiality, send his sun to shine upon filth 
gathered by man to breed a pestilence or upon the grow- 
ing wheat to give bread to the eater; that so long as we . 
choose to have it soor do not choose to have it other- 
wise, he will maintain human life to be distorted and 
debased by ignorance, sin, shame, and despair. 
Most of the chapters written to show the agency of 
God in the history of human affairs are written upon the 
untenable supposition that God could have chosen a - 
better way if he had pleased to govern the world as a 
despotic sovereign, but it has always been impossible on 
that theory to reconcile the facts of human experience 
with the idea of an infinite good will, or to escape the 
logical conclusion that an infinite malevolence has estab- 
lished its hateful reign in the heart of the universe. 
Modern investigation and discovery have put us at a 
new point of view and enabled us to draw a new line 
of demarcation between the respective agencies of the 
divine and human providence. The result has been a 
vast enlargement of human responsibility, and new light 
has been thrown upon the ancient problem which so 
troubled the saint when he failed to understand why 
the Almighty One did not speedily redress the wrongs 
of earth, and who had no answer to the sneer of the 
sceptic who asked, in unholy glee, ‘““Where is now thy 
God?” 
In the course of modern discovery the work of man in 
the creation of the world begins to appear. At his com- 
ing here he found the earth, that had been given him for 
a home, a rugged wilderness in which it was possible to 
support life and organize society only in the rudest 
fashion. Everything that was to come upon the earth 
was there in possibility, the materials were furnished by 
the Almighty Providence, and with immense resource and 
opportunity man took possession of the earth and began 
to people and subdue it. It was hospitable enough for 
the rough uses to which he would put it, but for all refined 
and delicate uses it was utterly unsuited. The Divine 
Providence which we call Nature furnished him with 
coarse vegetables and raw flesh. It gave the shelter of 
caves, and, for clothing, bark and leaves, and the skins of 
wild beasts. With that supply he began to create the 
modern world. For many thousand years he has wrought 
until he can show for his labor fields bearing the grain 
he has developed from cereal grasses, orchards filled with 
the fruit he has cultivated from the crab-apple and the p 
thorn-tree. He has beasts of burden and domestic use 
which he has trained and adapted to his support and 
comfort. By his labor and skill he has made it possible 
to have leisure and quiet, to make the dumb and blind 
forces of nature work with him and for him. Civilization 
is his work; arts, sciences, languages, and all the institu- . 
tions of religion and civil society are his. In short, there 
is no physical comfort, intellectual power, or moral 
quality which makes the difference between the saint i . 
and the savage that is not his. There is no grace and — 
truth, no beauty and delight, no high hope or magnan-— 
imous intent which has not come by the toil of human 
hands and the travail of human souls. 
Moreover, these manifest signs of progr 
appear by divine decree, enforced upon th 
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‘ing process of the divine 
it is made manifest that, just as in 
the beginning raw materials of progress were fur- 
ok a nished, so later, when human nature had expanded and 


had become a fit receptacle for the infinite and eternal 

energy, every upward impulse was seconded and sus- 
tained, and in all ages divine wisdom entering in ‘‘made 
of holy souls friends of God and prophets.”’ 

Unless, then, we are willing to lay upon God the respon- 
sibility for all the evil wrought by man in the exercise of 
his freeddm of choice and action, let us beware how we 
make our faith to depend upon the issue of prayers ad- 

.. dressed to the Almighty, asking him to reverse the 
- process by which the world has been by man created and 
improved. God did not make war between the nations 

of Europe, and he will not make wars to cease until man 
who decrees them has ascended to a higher level of moral 
motive and action. It hurts mankind to offer prayers 
that: cannot be answered, to forget that he has made us 

his ministers and the executors of his will. Man rises 

to the height of moral grandeur when he accepts the 
responsibility for his own action, and with resignation 
sy and courage endures the penalty of his wrong-doing. 
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Let us remember that man and not God is devastating _ 


Europe with the awful scourge of war, and let us hold 
man and not God responsible for the issue. 


ie If any one is to have anything that may properly be 
described as trust in God, he must in some way believe 
that the beneficence of an infinite intelligence reaches 
down to him, but when the idea of a divine providence 
has been accepted there are difficulties. Belief does 
not flow readily into practice, and when a flood of dis- 
asters sweep over the world, when war and pestilence 
are abroad, the thought of God’s providence sometimes 
becomes a terrible mystery. We are sadly puzzled by 
the sore doubts that are suggested by the assertion that 
this world is ruled by an absolutely wise, good, and all- 
powerful God. If he rules the world, why does he not do 
it more tenderly. Why does he allow alien armies to 
sweep over a peaceful country, causing the lives of men, 
women, and helpless children to open into tragedies so 
dark? Asking such questions men are tossed about by 
contending theories, now comforted and now tormented 
; by their belief in God. Faith rushes back and forth 
> between the belief that God does nothing to the equally 
tormenting belief that God does everything. 

There is a third way of escape, already hinted at in a 
previous editorial on “’The Human Providence”; namely, 
the belief, well attested by experience, that God does 
not in any arbitrary manner govern the world as he 
pleases, but in all things that come within the range of 
man’s accountability he governs the world just as we 
please. “i 

To get any rational ground for faith, and any justifica- 

. tion for the confidence that has always upborne saints 
and heroes, we must begin by accepting the revised his- 
tory of the world now approved by all well-instructed 
men of science, and to this we must add a new chapter 
in the history of spiritual evolution which has not always 
been comprehended by hard-headed scientific investi- 

_ gators. — . 
a2 ee The moment we look on all sides of the question it 
_--—s ought to be evident that everywhere and always the part 
played by the Almighty in the history of the world far 
transcends the voluntary work of man. ‘To him was given 
rtunity, choice, ability to achieve, and responsibility. 
talogue of the provisions made for man, and the 
arranged so that-his career was made possible, 

ag and would include many things which 
1 the wit of the wisest to comprehend. 
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A few of the gifts which made human life a possibility 
and the progress of mankind possible were air, earth, 
and water; vegetation containing all the germs and be- 
ginnings of all that has been brought out by the labor 
and skill of the husbandman; beast to becomé friends 
and helpers; energies sustaining life in all its forms; 
automatic processes, which without the knowledge and . 
willing of man made life, health, and growth possible; 
mysterious instincts which tended to the preservation 
and increase of mankind; currents of energy, coming 
no man knows whence, and working in ways that are 
past comprehension, but coming into consciousness as 
thought, feeling, aspiration, in awe and wonder, in hun- 
ger for knowledge, and, as gains of moral ability are 
made, in moral impulses that are known as justice, 
mercy, love,—in short, everything in the heavens above or 
the earth beneath that lies outside of that little realm 
where man works his will, and through thought and ac- 
a comes into his estate as a rational and responsible 

eing. 

The providence of God, then, is all-comprehending, all- 
inspiring, infinitely hospitable, and yet everywhere 
dependent upon the choice and action of the men whom 
it blesses and sustains. This thought of divine provi- 
dence has often suggested itself to seers and prophets, 
and has by Bishop Trench been accurately set forth in 
the hymn beginning,— ; 

“Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love has overflowing streams, 
To fill them every one.” 

When we accept the verdict of science, that mankind 
began its career in a state of savagery, and that for un- 
numbered centuries the way has been opening between 
savagery and civilization, and remembering that most men 
have not yet emerged from the savage state, and then 
seeing that every upward impulse, every forward move- 
ment, and every out-reaching after finer forms of achieve- 
ment is reinforced by infinite energy, manifesting itself 
as wisdom, love, and tender mercy, the saint who is also 
a seer comes to a recognition of himself as a child of God; 
he escapes from the atheist’s conclusion .and the idea of 
what Martineau called a molecular universe and an 
unappeasable battle of life into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 

Herein we find a true and glorious explanation of the 
Christian Church with the “Man Christ Jesus’”’ at the 
head of it. Very much of the criticism of the Church 
which we hear in our time, and the doubt and vacillation 
to be noted in the conduct of the Church itself, come from 
the fact that we have advanced a stage in our understand- 
ing of the origin, constitution, and meaning of that which 
we call the Church of the Living God. Once we held 
that it was something imposed upon us by divine decree, 
something foreordained and enforced upon men by 
authority outside of themselves, and with sanctions 
over which they had no control. ‘The new understanding 
of the Church, and of religion in all its forms, is that from 
deepest root to topmost branch the Church is a human 
institution; that it is the visible result of the aspiring 
soul of man, striving to rise above its physical limits 
and get access to the stores of divine power and_benefi- 
cence which abound in the spiritual world by which 
we are surrounded. Under the old régime, saints and 
heroes, prophets and apostles, were regarded as products 
of a power and purpose above and outside of the laws and 
conditions of human society. In the new light thrown 
upon human institutions we see that they are all human, 
gloriously human, leaders and saviors a little further 
advanced on the way that is open to every son of man. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Our Fellow Shakespeare.* 


The leader of the Chicago Ethical Culture 
Society is rising rapidly in popular acquaint- 
ance and the esteem ofa thoughtful public, 
as speaker, writer, and thinker of unusual 
quality and acknowledged influence. 
Sunday discourses in The Playhouse cover 
a wide range of topics drawn from the large, 
enduring fields of philosophy, sociology, 
literature, and art, and this work is supple- 
mented by popular courses at regular week- 
night meetings, generally of a literary char- 
acter. His latest volume is a compilation 
of such addresses. Of the making of Shakes- 
peare books there is no end, as Mr. Bridges 
clearly recognizes, but he has given us a 
fresh and original study of an old and well- 
worn topic,—one conspicuously free from 
academic pretension and dealing with the 
subject in a very near and humanistic way. 
“Why, here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts 
them all downe,”’ is the extract from a piece 
of Middle-Age writing, dated 1606, which 
appears on the title-page. 

The writer begins by saying that the 
multiplication of “learned studies and com- 
mentaries’”’ on the master poet almost equals 
that other great and growing compilation 
on the Bible, with like result, since both 
Shakespeare and the Bible are the two books 
most talked of and written about, and— 
measured by their supreme merits—the least 
read of all others. Shakespeare has so long 
been regarded as ‘‘a subject for specialists” 
that the ordinary reader is afraid to read 
him, in the discouraging belief that it re- 
quires an expert’s knowledge of both books 
and men to understand the real merits of 
Hamlet and Lear. Mr. Bridges would dis- 
abuse the popular mind of such preconcep- 
tions, and immortalize the poet anew by 
making him as familiar a name and presence 
in the common household of to-day as he 
was with the playgoing public of Elizabethan 
times. “The sun and sea are for everybody, 
so is Shakespeare.”’ Appreciation here ‘‘ does 
not require . . . any rare or peculiar gift for 
the understanding and enjoyment of master- 
pieces.” He tells us of his own accidental 
discovery of the poet in very early boyhood, 
and wonders what “‘a critique of Hamlet or 
Macbeth written by a grocer-boy in the pit 
who saw it on the night of its first produc- 
tion would be worth,” adding that for such 
a piece of native judgment we might well 
“sacrifice a vast quantity of the dry-as-dust 
commentary of pedantic criticism.’ The 
book would remind us ‘“‘that Shakespeare’s 
primary business was to amuse and enter- 
tain people who were almost illiterate,’ an 
object “he never failed to aim at and to 
achieve.”’ 

With introductory remarks like these the 
writer proceeds to develop his theme and 
to prove his contention in a series of ten 
chapters, half of the number being taken up 
with critical disquisitions on the more impor- 
tant plays, leaving out the histories for lack 
of space. The other chapters discuss the 
rise of the English drama, the Bacon myth, 
some typical early plays, and the Sonnets. 
He rejects most of the ‘‘romantic structures 
of interpretation” built in defence of these 


* Our FELLow SHAKESPEARE. By Horace J. Bridges. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
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more poe 


were written at a period when “‘sonneteering | 


was a literary craze in England,” and that 
there was nothing new or original either i 


the form or subject-matter of this particular | 


production. “Almost every point in the 
Sonnets—their themes, their metaphors, 
their violences of flattery and denunciation— 
can be demonstrated to be the stock-in-trade 
. among a host of English writers,’’—con- 
scious imitators of other poets of French and 
Italian extraction. The temptation to quote 
still lingers, but enough has been said to show 
the fresh and illuminating point of view 
which this latest writer on a never-to-be- 
neglected theme approaches his subject. 
Mr. Bridges has made an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the growing mass 
of Shakespeare discussion and study. 


THE SPIRITUAL ASCENT oF MAN. By W. 
Tudor Jones. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This book, 
which has an introduction by the Master of 
Balliol College, summarizes, puts together, 
and interprets the conclusions of a number 
of the leading constructive thinkers of the 
present day. It is a good book for those 
who have lost their bearings, and especially 
for those who do not realize that Haeckel’s 


| philosophy belongs with bows and arrows 


and tallow candles. There are chapters on 
“The Scope and Limitations of Science,” 
“Matter and Life,” “‘ Body and Mind,” ‘‘In- 
tellect and Intuition,’ ‘‘The ‘Is’ and the 
‘Ought,’ ” “ Values,”’ ‘‘ The Nature of Spirit,’”’ 
“The Conception of God,” and ‘Religion 
and Christianity.” The author has done 
his work well. If some technical expres- 
sions remain, and effort is in places required 
of the reader, it is “the sort of effort that is 
both educational and inspiring.”’ This is a 
good book to read as Easter approaches. 
For the experienced student knows that 
faith and hope are not likely to find rein- 
forcement in psychical research, while physi- 
cal science is irrelevant. ‘The difficulty lies 
not so much in belief in the continuance of 
the spiritual life as in belief in its reality. 
Many people suspect that it is nothing more 
than a function of the nervous system, and 
must perish when the nerve structures dis- 
integrate. Dr. Jones tries to overcome this 
by massing authorities. J. S. Haldane de- 
clares that “this world, with all that lies 
within it, is a spiritual world,’ and F. H. 
Bradley testifies that ‘‘Goodness, beauty 
and truth are all there is which in the end 
isreal. ‘Their reality, appearing amid chance 
and change is beyond these and is eternal.” 


There is mechanism in life, but there is 


something more. The argument aims to 
enable man ‘‘to take his stand upon a reality 
which exists in mind and meaning, and which 
has its own self-subsistence.’’ One thinks 
of the beautiful words of the Phedo (83A): 
“Philosophy bids the soul trust in herself 
and in her own pure apprehension of pure 
existence.” This is still our refuge. Noth- 


ing wiser has been uttered since these words | 


were written nearly twenty-three centuries 
ago. While all the chapters reveal the 
sanity and insight of the writer; that on 
“Values” is especially good. ‘The reader 
is impressed with the fact that ‘alongside 


of the reality of the physical world there is 


another kind of reality which knows and 
uses the world.” 
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THE WRACK OF THE dione By Mawriee = ? 


Maeterlinck. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25 net.—This collection of all the 
speeches and essays written by the author 
since the war began read much like the 
familiar Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 


were evidently conceived in sorrow and | 


written in wrath. He confesses in the pref- 
ace that hitherto he has considered it the 
duty of a writer to say nothing which will 
diminish the respect and love owing all men. 
But the sufferings of his beloved country 
makes M. Maeterlinck utter words of hatred 
and malediction against its enemy. He 
writes: ‘‘I loved Germany and numbered 
friends there, who now, dead or living, are 
alike dead to me. She was ever kindly and 
hospitable, but there are crimes that obliter- 
ate the past and close the future.’”’ The 
speeches given in Rome and London “Pro 
Patria’’ breathe the deepest love and highest 
patriotism, and must have won instant and 
abundant help for afflicted Belgium. While 
all are appealing, perhaps the most beautiful 
of the twenty-four chapters the ‘book con- 
tains is that on “‘The Dead Do Not Die,” 
and the most horrible, to a sensitive reader, 
that on ‘“‘The Massacre of the Innocents.” 
The latter was written many years ago and 
was the first published work of the author. 
Its writing was inspired by seeing in the 
Brussels Museum, a picture of the sixteenth 
century, which portrayed some terrible epi- 
sodes, and it is now included with these 
essays because its author sees in it a “‘sort 
of vague symbolic prophecy of the misery 
that has so recently befallen many a Brabant 
and Flemish village.’ The burden of the 
chapter on ‘‘When the War is Over” is 
whether the enemy must be hated to the 
end of time, and the decision reached is that 
of the Belgium soldiers, “‘They do not hate 
the man, but they do not trust him at all.” 


ArE You Human? By William DeWitt 
Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 
—‘‘To become human we have to take up 
and fulfil our human relationships. Of these 


I have selected the dozen most important. | 


On each of these relations or humanities, I 
shall ask three rather searching questions: 
which, honestly answered, will show you 
how big or how small a man you are; and 
how much you still have to attain. My 
three questions in each case will be: Are 
you human? Or unhuman? Or inhuman? 
The twelve humanities are: Athletics, So- 
ciety, Science, Art, History, Philosophy, 
Business, Politics, | Wealth, Love, Morals, 
and Religion.’”’ Thus opens another of © 


President Hyde’s convincing talks to boys. — 


It was given originally before a class of Yale 
freshmen, and now has been printed i in book 
form, only sixty-five pages in all, but be-— 
tween its pages much wisdom compacted 
lies. One can imagine a hall full of restless 
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young men, many of whom perhaps have _ 


come to yawn away an hour, settling | 
to aoectire: mon tate as grein ah 


he | who. “writes: this Bact ‘story in the first 
| person and in diary form was by no means 
beyond the age of romance, and her account 
of life in a boarding-house as influenced by 
a warin-hearted, quick-witted, friendly young 
woman includes several love-stories besides 
her own. The heart of the book, however, 
is its emphasis on the strength, beauty, and 
power of genuine religious conviction and 
spirit, wherever placed. The distinction 
between the virtue of playing dominoes for 
small prizes and the danger of playing cards 
for none is not made clear to the general 
reader, but this is an unimportant detail of 
a story in which the spirit of helpfulness is 
the main thing. 


aah A is not an exhaustive ay of 

China and the Chinese. It is a readable 

account of a traveller’s brief sojourn with 

the misssionaries, those who have toiled 

. heroically and indefatigably to bring the 

Church of Christ into this faraway country, 

pagan for forty centuries. By the aid of a 

camera and with unusual opportunities of 
seeing the Chinese at work and at play, in 
their homes, at their feasts and at church, 

Mr. Miller is able to acquaint us with them 

in an intimate way. He found them honest, 

practical, good-natured, quick to learn, and 

representative of a normal human type. 

Always is the author found insisting that 

belief in the Bible is the one hope for China, 

and the cure-all for the age-long evils of the 

land. Not the least valuable part of the 

book are the pages given up to an account 

of the noble work of the missionaries who 

have done so much to bring into China 

> modern methods in education, industry, 

medicine, religion, and society. 


Toe Puan. By Constance M. War- 
ren. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.40.—Visitors to Boston, who formerly 
walked through Beacon Street to pick out 
Silas Lapham’s house, have at their service 
nowadays many books that might be used 
to mark the way through the city’s highways 
and by-ways, either topographically or so- 
cially. Of these this is the latest, and it 
studies with frank analysis the various ways 
by which Boston society women seek to fill 
their days with philanthropy, reform, or 
entertainment, while at the same time it 
tells a story of love and marriage which 
might have been developed in any other 
large city. The two closing chapters are 
set amid scenes on the other side of the At- 
lantic, where truth to-day is more absorb- 
ing, more thrilling than fiction. 


Pie. A Romance of Youth. By Ian Hay 
(Captain Ian Hay Beith). Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.—Capt. 
Beith is better known to Americans now 
than ever, although since the time he first 
won their hearts with The Right Stuff and 
A Man’s Man they have felt sure of their 
kinship in spirit. This is announced as ‘‘a 
rollicking story of English school-boy life.’’ 
Pip is a sturdy, uncompromising upholder 

- of English traditions and ideals. He is 
' wholly winning in his unimaginative, un- 
sentimental outlook on life; and when 
sentiment definitely claims him as victim 
_ he is thrillingly original in his capitulation. 
' The book is a joy. The First Hundred 
Thousand could hardly be spared from the 
ever-increasing list of war books, but we 
are glad that the war has not crowded out 
this story which comes as a welcome relief 
in the strain of anxious days. 


Tue Girt. By Katherine Keith. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net.—The 
Atlantic Monthly announced two chapters 
of this book, when they appeared in its 
pages, as ‘‘a personal revelation such as we 
believe has not appeared in print for many 
years.” Those chapters were a fair indica- 
tion of the books as a whole, both in style 
and substance. The vivid, eager, sensitive 
spirit is translated into concrete expression, 
abrupt, unexpected, yet somehow consistent. 
The earlier chapters are the most unusual 
and interesting, because they give us an 
intimate sense of understanding child con- 
sciousness, as the child cannot express it 
and as the grown-up individual has ignored 
and forgotten it. 


THe THorN Fortress. By Mary Bram- 

ston. New York: The Abingdon Press. 50 

cents net.—This is the story of a little girl 

in the Thirty Years’ War, who was made a 

prisoner in the village where she lived, and 

> even when cruelly treated refused to reveal 
the entrance to the thorn fortress where a 

group of the villagers were hiding from the 

: enemy. The author tells us that the episode 

be _ of the thorn fortress and the superstition of 
= _ the Victory Shirt are historical. An account 
of them may be found in Freytag’ s Pictures of 
German Life. ‘The story is charmingly told; 
it will interest children, and grown people as 


On Psroye. By Anna and Frances Pier- 
pont Siviter. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co, $1.25 net.—This is a bright, lively 
story about boys who kept their word under 
circumstances which seemed to give them 
ample justification for breaking it. The 
discovery of a wonderful Brontosaurus al- 
lows the introduction of interesting informa- 
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tion concerning mammoth fossils, and this 
is not the only important discovery of the 
book, which is, however, no fairy tale of good 
luck. Life on a ranch is presented in natural 
colors and the boys and girls of the story 
are true to the American type. 


Magazines. 


The Maryland Psychiatric Quarterly, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, devoted its January 
number to a presentation of the admirable 
work done by Miss Susan E. Tracy, who 
ten years ago first began systematic instruc- 
tion.to nurses in work for invalids as a valu- 
able therapeutic agent. The work has ex- 
tended until now few superintendents of 
hospitals for mental cases fail to provide 
means for diversional occupation, and the 
general hospitals are adding it to their re- 
quired courses. The story of the develop- 
ment of this work is interesting and helpful, 
and the present aspect of it, as conducted 
in Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, for 
instance, ought to lead to wider acceptance 
of it. Surely when administrators consider 
the benefit to the patient that follows occu- 
pation, hastening cure for the convalescent or 
lightening the burdens of the incurable, the 
possibilities appeal equally to those interested 
in souls, in bodies, and in actual dollars to 
be gained. 


IN HEAVEN AND ON 


EARTH 
AN EASTER SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For gratuitous distribution 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Religion for To- day 


JOHN HAY x ES HOLMES 


Author of ‘‘The Revolutionary Function of 
the Modern Church”; ‘‘ Is Death the End?” 
‘‘Marriage and Divorce”; ‘‘New Wars for 
Old,” Ete. 

“RELIGION FOR TO-DAY’’ is an 
earnest, truthful and eloquent discussion 
of changes that are as inevitable as they 
arevital. The author sees, asfew men see, 
the far-reaching character of the social 
and religious revolution that is now upon 
us. ‘‘ Religion for To-day” is eyes to the 
blind and courage to the faint-hearted. 

347 pages; $1.50 net; $1.65 by mail. 
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Pussy-willows. 


MARY E. MERRILL. 


In my vase are pussy-willows 
On their stems all stiff and straight, 
They are wrapped in furs for winter, 
And the Spring seems out of date. 


They are sleeping and are dreaming 
Of the place where they were born, 
They are caring not a farthing 
That my parlor they adorn. 


But I love the willow-pussies, 

In my heart dear memories form 
Of my happy days of childhood 

In the place where I was born. 


The Return of Timothy. 


ANNIE M. L. HAWES. 


Miss M’keiver’s geese were the wonder 
of the village. When the small ponds and 
the fresh river were frozen over, Timothy 
boldly led his flock along the main street, 
under the pendulous boughs of the great 
elms, across the Point where the old ship- 
yards had been, to the shore of the salt 
river into which they launched themselves 
with hilarious squallings. Days passed, 
but they gave no sign of going back. At 
low water they paddled happily in little 
pools on the muddy flats, hissing defiance 
at the trolley car as it crossed the bridge 
above them, and waddling back with re- 
joicing cries to their icy bath when the in- 


_ flowing tide filled the inlet again. 


Miss M’keiver surprised grandmother 
Winchester by walking into her kitchen 
early one sharp morning, and _ surprise 
deepened into anxiety at the unmistakable 
tremor of her lip. 

“Nothing but a shawl over your head 
this cold morning, Harriet!’’ cried grand- 
mother. She pushed the griddle to the 
back of the stove, and put her visitor gently 
into the squire’s big chair before she asked 
George B. to run out and bring in some fine 
wood, ‘‘some o’ those dry alders over in the 
further corner.” 

When the boy’s long legs had disappeared, 
grandmother turned to the guest, but Miss 
M’keiver was able to force a smile, though 
she winked hard two-or three times before 
she said: 

“Tt’s just those miserable geese, Mrs. 
Winchester. Nobody seems to know how 
to get ’em, and I want ’em to fat. It’s the 
third of December, now, you see. I wouldn’t 
care so much, though a little money’s dread- 
ful handy to have in the house, but there’s 
Til, and you know I’ve never denied her any- 
thing since mother died.’’ Miss M’keiver 
turned her face abruptly toward the window. 

Mrs. Winchester drew the griddle to the 
front of the stove again and beat the cake 
batter into bubbles. 

“You've been everything a sister could 
be,” she said as she carefully put a spoonful 
of batter on the smoking iron. ‘‘What do 
you s’pose the reason is they don’t come 
home?” 

“Tt’s just that Timothy’s pig-headed- 
ness,” exclaimed Miss M’keiver, reviving 
under the influence of a plateful of griddle- 
cakes well soaked in butter and maple syrup. 
“Timothy’s a good creature, good-hearted 
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and now that | he’ s el off, off hé means to 
stay.” 

“But what do they eat?” 

“Oh, I s’pose they pick up things in the 
mud—little clams, and minnows maybe in 
the water. See ’em now diving and bobbing 
and kicking up their heels in that puddle 
as if’— Miss M’keiver hastily put her 
plate on the table, and crossed to the east 
window where she could look down on the 
salt river, and the renegades taking life as 
they found it. 
tively. 

“Won’t they freeze in?” pursued Mrs. 
Winchester, peering over Harriet’s shoulder. 

“No-o, they keep a place open paddling, 
but you see, the ice isn’t strong enough to 
go out on, and it’s too thick for a boat—at 
least, that’s what the men say. Where’s 
the squire?” 

“Gone to Hallowell. It’s trustee meet- 
ing at the Asylum to-day.” 

There was a pause. The griddlecakes 
sizzled and sent out a delicious odor. Mrs. 
Winchester once opened her lips to suggest 
“boys,’’ but remembering George B. she 
retreated to the stove again and turned a 
cake in prudent silence. Miss M’keiver still 
watched her geese. 

“Seems as if a boy could get ’em,—some- 
how,”’ she said. ‘‘Sometimes I think boys 
ain’t what they used to be—as if so much 
schooling sort o’ stops doing, but there I 
s’pose I’m old-fashioned and don’t know.” 

She pulled her shawl over her head again 
resolutely, and her tone was almost gay as 
she said! “I feel better for the flapjacks, 
Mrs. Winchester. I hadn’t stopped for a 
bite, and Til wasn’t up when I came out. 
I must run back now and get the house 
warm. 
alone, and I guess that’s my stent.’”’ Her 
smile. was steady, and she stopped at the 
gate talking with George B. so long that 
grandmother had almost finished her break- 
fast when her grandson came in. 

He spoke for the first time as he buttered 
his seventh griddlecake. ‘‘Is she poor?” 

“She? Harriet M’keiver?” returned 
grandmother, with difficulty bringing her 
mind back from a church supper. ‘No, 
oh, no. They won’t suffer if she loses the 
geese. Still it’s a good deal of money,” she 
added thoughtfully. ‘“‘It may pinch her— 
and there’s Til.” : 

“'That’s just what she said.’ George B. 
held the syrup-pitcher high over his plate 
and stared at his grandmother. ‘‘Who’s 
Tul?” 

“Mercy on us, child,’ cried his grand- 
mother, ‘“‘look at the syrup! Til—why— 
Matilda; she’s the lame one. You must 
have seen her at the south window. She’s 
always there, reading or working, and smil- 
ing and waving her hand at everybody that 
goes “along.” 

“Doesn't she ever go out?” 

“Not very often in the winter. She has 
to use two crutches, and that makes it bad 
when it’s slippery.” 

Mrs. Winchester began to gather up the 
dishes, and George B. helped himself to a 
doughnut. ' 

“Say, grandmother,” he mumbled be- 
tween bites, “I b’lieve I could get those 
geese. She said she’d give two dollars, but 
of course I wouldn’t take anything if she’s 
poor.” A tuft of red-gold hair stood up- 


She wiped her eyes fur-|_ 


What you can’t do you can let] in 


|| right on ‘eke Boy head, ¢ 

the vigorous motion of his jaws. 1 
mother put down the teapot and loo d at 
him sharply. 

“You can’t go out in a boat,’’ she said. 

“There’s only one thing I ask of you, 
grandmother,” returned George B., im- 
pressively, 
from school to-day at eleven o’clock?” 

“For the geese?”’ 

“'Ves’m.”’ 

“No -boats.”’ 

“No ma’am, no boats, and no guns, and 
you may go with me, only—I don’t want 
everybody in the village gawking. I may 
not get ’em.’ 

“T guess you won't, poor child, ”” smiled 
grandmother later as she saw George B. 
tying red rags on the end of a long pole, the 
two longest bean-poles he could find spliced 
together. 

“You're a smart boy, if I do say it,’’ she 
continued to herself; ‘‘but I guess you 
won’t do what the men have all given out 
on. ” 

Still ane was ready when she heard a 
whistle at the kitchen door a little past 
eleven, and she took without question the 
pail of corn George B. asked her to carry. 
He had his long pole gay with red streamers 
in his right hand, and a yellow horse-blanket 
under his left arm. They scrambled down 
the bank behind the barn, and then hid 
themselves in the shelter of a monstrous 
boulder a little farther along the shore. 
George B. laid his long pole across the top 
of the rock rising above their heads, and 
the wind caught the bright rags and sent 
them flaming out bravely toward the river. 

““T’ve read,’ he whispered, “how they get 
wild ducks and geese this way,—lure ’em 
so they can shoot ’em.” 

He pulled off his cap and bent his head 
toward his grandmother. ‘“‘Just give your 
hands a warm,” he said soberly. Mrs. 


Winchester smiled and tousled his hair with _ 


both hands. “If he should get those geese”’ 
— She turned her eyes to the river again. 

“More comfortable, ain’t you?” George 
B. stuck his cap on the back of his head 
again and peered round the boulder. 

The geese were solemnly swimming back 
and forth in the small place left unfrozen, 
but presently one spied the red banners. 
There was a consultation. -An adventurous 
bird scrambled out on the ice while the 
watchers behind the boulder held their 
breath for an instant, then the goose-catcher 
gripped his companion’s arm as the geese 
advanced, wheeled again, scolded and de- 
bated, but one by one with all sorts of hor- 
rible goose noises clumsily got on their 
feet and started shoreward, threatening and 
protesting, but bent on interrogating the 
red rags. As they came wonderingly on, a 
sharp-eyed goose saw the corn George B. 
had flung far out on the ice. There was 
no longer any question. The gray and the 
white pushed and crowded and jostled until 
almost opposite the big rock, when George 
B. darted out, and throwing the blanket 


over the astonished Timothy made him a 


prisoner. The surrender was not a peaceful 
one, but muffled in a thick blanket poor 
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“and that is, can I come home - 


‘ 


- wavering , procession drew 


aa doors, and ‘Winchester stopped to ex- 
plain eapudiy more than once before she 
: reached her own gate. A stray dog trotting 
along briskly dropped his tail and ran across 
the fields, and two or three little girls who 
had been dismissed early from the primary 
school fled in terror down the bank of the 
fresh river and hid behind the icehouse, but 
George B. pressed on across the bridge, up 
the hill, and into the old north road where 
the M’keivers lived, with Timothy in his 
arms and the geese surging noisily behind. 
The twelve o’clock whistle blew as he 
turned, red and moist, into the yard.. 
Miss M’keiver had watched the advange, 
and two minutes later every goose was dis- 
cussing a pan of hot Indian-meal dough, 
while Timothy, ruffled and dishevelled, but 


_ loquacious and arrogant as ever, hissed and 


screamed with outstretched neck as the gate 
of the pen was fastened on the prodigals. 

Miss M’keiver retreated as far as the 
doorstep, where she drew a long breath. 

“Tf ever I had relief!’ she ejaculated as 
she gave George B. four silver half-dollars. 
She said it didn’t half pay him, and she 
couldn’t tell how obligated they were to 
him, but he made no move to go. 

Matilda stood smiling at the south win- 
dow, and as she waved her hand he saw the 
little stones on a ring she wore sparkle in 
the sun. Her crutches under her arms 
pushed her shoulders up in an ugly way, but 
her cheeks were pink and little curls of 
brown hair lay loose on her smooth white 
forehead. ° 

“It’s an awful shame she’s lame, she’s so 
handsome,’’ George B. burst out impetu- 
ously. 

“Oh, we're used to that.’’ The elder 
sister spoke cheerfully if rather indefinitely, 
but still the boy lingered. 

“Tf there’s anything else—if ‘you want 
anything, I’ll do it. I don’t mean for pay. 
I’d like to,’’ he stammered, and then he 
pulled his cap closer on his head, thrust 
back his elbows, and trotted down the hill 
to gloat with grandmother over his riches 
and his victory. 


The Imprisonment of Winifred Mary. 


“Winifred Mary is missing!’’ announced 
Sylvia, as she cast a practised eye over her 
assembled dolls. 

Sylvia’s Uncle Joe put down his newspaper 
and looked at her with amused interest. 

“Wadn’t you better call the roll?’”’ he 
suggested; and Sylvia, in some anxiety, 
began her arrangements for this nightly 
ceremony. She arranged the dolls in an 
orderly line, and then said ” inquiringly, 

“ Arabella?” 

‘Arabella, a tall, eed doll, arose, 
vere asted.in a anal 
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re mo hed Sytviat “I don't hid 
much about Florabella, but—O Uncle 


small, dishevelled creature. 
“Which is this?” he asked. “I found her 


Sylvia always remembered, after things 
were found, just how she had happened 
to leave them in such singular places. It 
seemed a pity, as Uncle Joe frequently 
pointed out, that she never could remember 
before! 

“That’s Florabella!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I 
remember now! I was going to make a 
swing for her under the big’ currant bush, 
and then I went to feed my chickens and 
forgot. But what can have become of 
Winifred Mary! She’s the smallest of all 
my small dolls, and the prettiest, and I’ve 
always taken such care of her!”’ 

Uncle Joe tried to smother a laugh, and 
grandmother sighed. ‘Sylvia, child,’ she 
said,“‘I don’t believe you know how to take 
care of anything. I have heard before of 
children who were careless enough to lose 
their hats and their overshoes, but I never 
knew another little girl who habitually lost 
her own dolls!” 

The next day Sylvia and Uncle Joe be- 
came a search party and hunted for Winifred 
Mary. They looked in the orchard and the 
barn and the carriage-house and the flower- 
garden and beside the brook. They found 
a handkerchief, two hair-ribbons, and Be- 
linda’s best dress, but no trace of Winifred 
Mary was to be seen. A very small doll 
lost on a very large farm is not an easy thing], 
to find. 

Sylvia was an affectionate, if a careless, 
mother. She searched and mourned faith- 
fully for the missing Winifred Mary, and 
included her name tenderly each night in 
the roll-call. Uncle Joe soon saw in the 
window of the village shop a small doll 
which, he said, looked to him so strikingly 
like Sylvia’s missing child that he brought 
it home to her. At first he was inclined 
to insist that this was Winifred Mary; but, 
when Sylvia pointed out that the new doll 
had brown hair, whereas Winifred Mary’s 
was golden yellow, and that she was so large 
that not one of Winifred Mary’s tiny frocks 
could possibly be coaxed on to her, he was 
forced to admit that there was only a strong 
family resemblance. He wished the new 
doll to be called Winifred Mary, so that the 
roll-call might be complete, but this Sylvia 
steadily refused to do. ‘‘Suppose Winifred 
Mary should be found?’ she argued. 

In September, when Sylvia said good-by 
to grandmother and Uncle Joe and went 
back to the city, Winifred Mary was still 
missing. “I’ll send her by express, if I 
find her,’’ promised Uncle Joe. But Sylvia 
had given up hope. 

Poor Winifred Mary was almost forgotten, 
when one.cold November morning a package 
arrived from the farm for Sylvia. 

‘‘What can they have sent me in a round 
hat box?”’ she wondered. And she wondered 
still more when the box was opened and dis- 
closed a very large cabbage! 

“It must be one of Uncle Joe’s jokes,” 
,|said Sylvia’s mother.. ‘‘Untie it, dear.” 
For the cabbage had been cut in quarters, 
and then tied together with red ribbon. 

Sylvia untied the ribbon, the cabbage 


|fell apart, and there, almost in its centre, 
lay Winifred Mary! 


ne Pe r s 

: Why—why— —began Sylvia, and then, 
as usual, she remembered. ‘‘ Mother,” she 
cried, “I put Winifred Mary down in a big 
cabbage—I thought it would make such a 
cunning house for her—and then I went 
back to get the other little dolls, and—and’”’— 

“And you thought of something else 
to do, and forgot poor Winifred Mary,” 
finished her mother, when she had done 
laughing, ‘“‘and the cabbage kept right on 
growing, and folded its big outer leaves 
over her and held her snug and warm—and 
how surprised grandmother must have been 
when she cut open that cabbage!” 

“Tt’s like the Faithful Tin Soldier in 
the fish,” said Sylvia, solemnly. “But, O 
mother—suppose they had boiled the cab- 
bage!”—Hannah G. Fernald, in Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian World. 


How an Eskimo Knows his Age. 


Open to your map of Greenland, and far 
up in the northwestern part of that country 
live the little Eskimos of which a writer 
says:— 

The people have no books. They can 
neither read nor write. But they can tell 
you right away how old each fat little Eskimo 
playing about the hut in the snow and cold 
is, by looking into a bag. 

“What a funny bag,’’ you say, 
to tell anybody’s age.’’ 

This is the way it is:— 

Sty eam a baby comes to an Eskimo’s house, 
“igloo,” a fur bag is given to the little 

He is to keep this bag as long as he 


“to be able 


one. 
lives. 

Every year when the sun comes once more 
after the long, cold Greenland night, a bone 
is put into a little bag. So when you look 
into the bag and see seven bones, for instance, 
you know that the little owner is seven years 
old. 


Little Alice, much disturbed, begged her 
mother not to let remarks be made about 
her doll when it was present, “because,” 
she said, “‘I have been trying all her life to 
keep Dollie from knowing that she is not 
alive.” 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fel ds, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of ev ergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. J. H. Ambrose, r5 West ro8th 
Street, New York. 


The: Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PreswENt, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VICE- PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

L, Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Bee. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G, Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 
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Prohibition in the United States. 


EDGAR SWAN WIERS. 


Prohibition of the liquor traffic as the 
best solution of the liquor problem has had 
an interesting but checkered career in the 
United States. It is said that nearly all 
the colonies from Maine to Georgia enacted, 
at different times, laws prohibiting in vari- 
ous ways the manufacture and sale of liquors, 
but these were rarely enforced. ‘The strong 
temperance movement which developed in 
the first half of the last century, largely as 
a religious movement, found that moral 
suasion was useless while the liquor traffic 
was unrestricted. Efforts were made to 
regulate it by law, and when these measures 
failed there came a widespread demand for 
prohibition, and a remarkable and almost 
forgotten wave of prohibition swept the New 
England and Northern States. Maine led 
the way by adopting prohibition in 1851, 
and Illinois took the same step in the same 
year. In 1852 Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont became prohibition States. 
Illinois repealed her law in-1853, but in 1854 
Connecticut joined the prohibition ranks. 
But the banner year came in 1855 when 
eleven States voted through their legisla- 
tures to prohibit the traffic in drink. In 
some of these the legislation amounted to 
little. In Wisconsin the law was passed 
twice, but vetoed each time by the Governor. 
Maryland, Ohio, and Illinois, which were 
in this group, contented themselves with 
but a few months’ trial, and the law was 
declared unconstitutional in New York, 
which had been one of the eleven. The 
remaining six States of this group were 
Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, and New Hampshire, which varied 
in their fidelity from the two years of Dela- 
ware to the half-century—lacking but two 
years—of New Hampshire. 

But this drastic legislation had not had 
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adequate preparatory work. It was built 
on the foundations of the old sentimental 
and pietistic type of temperence, and, while 
it was a magnificent pioneer effort, it had 
come before its day. The great issue of 
slavery was engrossing the mind of the 
nation. The Civil War was at hand and 
this other reform fell by the wayside. In 
1856 Maine repealed her law, but in 1858 
re-enacted it and has since allowed it to 
stand. Delaware repealed in 1857, Indiana 
and Nebraska in 1858, Rhode Island in 
1863. Kansas came in as a new recruit in 
1867, and the action of the States was 
sporadic and swayed in both directions 
with little general tendency, though perhaps 
the current ran rather against prohibition. 
Massachusetts repealed her law in 1868, but 
immediately re-enacted it the next year. 
Connecticut repealed in 1872, but Rhode 
Island, which had had first eleven years 
with prohibition and then eleven years with- 
out, again in 1874 put a prohibition law on 
her statute books. The next year she re- 
pealed it, as Massachusetts did and Michi- 
gan. Kansas repealed her law in 1879, but 
re-enacted it in 1880 and has strengthened 
it from time to time since then. South 
Dakota went under prohibition in 1885, 
Rhode Island made her third attempt in 
1886, and Alaska her first in 1886. Rhode 
Island repealed for the third time in 1889. 
North Dakota adopted in 1890, Iowa, after 
almost forty years of trial, repealed in 1894, 
and South Dakota repealed in 1896, as 
Alaska did in 1899. Vermont and New 
Hampshire repealed their prohibition laws 
in 1903, the former having had an experi- 
ence of fifty-one years and the latter of 
forty-eight. ‘This entire period shows de- 
tached experimentation but no _ general 
movement. — 

The new movement which is sweeping 
up from the South and in from the West 
and which promises to make this a saloon- 
less nation began just ten years ago in 
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Georgia. Most of the States had by local 
option laws slowly increased their dry ter- 
ritory. ‘The South had come to dread the 
effect of drink upon the Negro. In 1907 
Georgia voted for prohibition, and that 
same year Oklahoma came into the Union 
as a prohibition State. Two years later 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Alabama 
became prohibition States. Alabama went 
back to license in 1911, but three years 
later returned to the prohibition ranks. 
Since then the movement has been rapid. 
In 1893 there were but six States under 
prohibition; to-day there are twenty-three. 
“Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas,’ read the 
roster in 1893. At the end of 1914 the roll- 
was Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. Fourteen 
more have decided for prohibition in 1915 
and 1916,—Arizona, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Idaho, Iowa, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Oregon, Washington, Virginia, South Dakota, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Montana. Alaska 
has also voted for it. Florida and Utah 
will be added to these soon, as a sure result 
of the last election; and there is good reason 
to believe that Wyoming will follow and 
that either statutory prohibition or pro- 
hibition referendums will be enacted this 
year in New Mexico, Texas, Ohio, and Min- 
nesota, and prohibition referendum move- 
ments are already on foot in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, and Nevada. 

Eighty per cent. of our national territory 
including fifty-seven per cent. of our pop- 
ulation is saloonless. The District of Colum- 
bia with the nation’s capital is being voted 
dry. The National Prohibition Amend- 
ment is a possibility of the near future. It 
needs a two-thirds vote of both branches 
of Congress and then must be ratifie 
three-fourths or thirty-six of the Stat 
This new wave has been carefully are 
for by local option, which has 
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fe world of neocane Semel 
5a “back of it. Anti-alcohol edu- 
“cation, life insurance, public health move- 


\ “ments, efficiency and safety campaigns, and 


even war are its new allies; and religion 
and social reform and accumulating expe- 
rience are urging it upon the nation. Pro- 
hibition is but one step of many, but no 
more effectual way of curbing and destroy- 
ing the drink evil has been evolved. 

Within the past few weeks events have 
‘moved rapidly. Of the States already under 
prohibition, Oregon, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas have passed bone-dry laws; Wyoming 
and Minnesota have voted for referendums 
on the question of prohibition; and Utah 
and Indiana have joined the prohibition 
ranks by adopting statutory prohibition, 
the Utah law being a bone-dry one, pro- 
hibiting the importation, manufacture, sale, 
and possession of liquor except pure alcohol 


and sacramental wine, to be sold as the. 


Governor may prescribe. 

Congress has passed the Alaska Prohibi- 
tion Bill, and the District of Columbia Bill 
and National Prohibition Bill are pending. 
The Supreme Court decision on the Webb- 
Kenyon Act has declared constitutional the 
forbidding of shipment of liquor from wet 
territory into dry, provided the States so 
legislate, and is being followed by the bone- 
dry legislation. The next States that are 
expected to adopt prohibition are Wyoming, 
Florida, New Mexico, Minnesota, Texas, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and Nevada. 


Books Wanted. 


Any Sunday-school that has copies of the 
Book of Song and Service, compiled by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, not in present use, can 
do good service by sending them to Gustave 
N. Jastrow, Tallahassee, Fla. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting, Tuesday, March 13. Present: 
Messrs. Cornish, Elliott, Little, Richardson, 
Robertson, Robinson, Wiers, Wigglesworth, 
and Williams, Miss Bancroft, and Mrs. 
Dinsmoor, and Mr. Carr, who came late in 
the afternoon, 

In the absence of the president the meeting 
was called to order by the secretary, Mr. 
_ Cornish, and Mr. Wigglesworth was elected 

The treasurer’s statement for February 
follows:— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand February 1, 1917........+++++ $38,328.41 
(cies SAMIRENONG pr, ch Sig whens. ghtapitioe.e one 009 5,012.83 
Bequest of Henry P. Koch of New Or- 
oon La., to create the Henry P. Koch 
MM see dnb a0 Apa osiee 6 5,000.00 
ae en 500.00 
tera 84 
Ng Y. to the Unitarian Service 
sige Fund..,.. 1,000.00 
egoeeses 11.08 
Atopy: 24.33 
5,517.50 
5,395-50 
1,550.00 
1.65 


risti 
rie . ~*~ * * a ¥ J 
& etait Fai o Seeing ope ities to the donors, and the question of what, if any, special 
War Relief Fund... 22.0.2..1511512 29.00 | fegislation may be nceessary to enable this Association to 
—— | receive such gifts and lawfully pay annuities in the manner 
$62,974.06 | now done by certain other religious corporations, and, if 


PAYMENTS. 


Wor ssionary p Bes (societies, etc.)....... Me ee necessary, to arrange for the presentation to the General 
8 iss Sarteaean nr er missionary expenses... 2,150.71 Court of a bill to secure such legislation. 
eae of Unitarian Building.......... 272.95 | Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be 
ee ah account of sundry trust funds. ae authorized to pay $832 from the income of the Rogers 
WASRenethinde:, 20 ue. Mi me ant Memorial Emergency Fund as requested by the treasurer 
Cash on hand March's, 1or7........-...0008 29,569.79 | of the Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass., on account of 


ERE insurance premiums on the property of said Society, and 
cd he to recommend that the insurance policy upon the church 
Upon the recommendation of the finance building be increased to $40,000 on the understanding that 
mirnities the following ates weretn dop ae the trust fund in charge of the Association will bear the 
; expense of this additional premium. 
Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, appoint a Voted, That funds of this Corporation be deposited in 
commission of three to consider the subject of the receipt 


¢ r ns the Pacific Bank of New York, subject to checks made in 
in the future of gifts conditioned on the payment of annu- | the corporate name signed by Henry M. Williams or Mil- 


J ones, McDutfee & Stratton Co. 


Flowers 


Our stock embraces over seven hundred 
and fifty shapes and designs of glass 
vases ranging from the inexpensive 10 
cent vase to the rich and deeply cut 
crystal vases at $90.00 each. 


The opposite cut shows a new design in the 
Adams Period cutting which may be had 
in other shapes especially adapted to 
Easter Flowers. The Georgian Period 
and Louis XVI Period Glass are also 
among the latest designs in elegance of 
cutting. 


Tall Taper Vases for Easter Lilies, all sizes up to 48 inches tall for Church, 
Altar or Drawing Room decoration. 


Royal Purple Glass Flower Bowls and Vases. 
Handled Flower Baskets. 

Bud Vases and Vases for single flowers. 

Table Decorations with center vases and corner vases with connecting 
glass chains. 
Lily Bowls with Japana holders for keeping the flowers erect. 
Birds and Butterflies for attaching on to Bowls or Vases. 
Flower Blocks in the form of Frogs, Turtles, Starfish, and other shapes. 
Dinner Ware 


Dinner Sets of all grades taken from our large assortment of Stock Pat- 
terns enable the purchaser to select just the articles needed without 
being obliged to purchase the pieces not required at the time. Our 
stock is especially complete in dinner sets of the medium values. 


Easter Gifts of Lenox China 


In our assortment of Lenox China are many items which are exceptionally 
good for gifts at moderate prices yet of particularly good taste in design. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
(TEN FLOORS) 


33 Franklin St., corner Hawley, Boston 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


a. *.,056 ° ra 


THESE EARLY WEEKS | _ 
OF THE SPRING SEASON | — 


Find This Store in Complete Readiness 
tor New Records in Volume of Business 


ble 


Every floor of our two immense buildings is now filled 
with the newest of new merchandise—every one of our 


175 selling sections now reflects our preparedness to 
meet the countless demands of the days ahead for 
trustworthy goods. 


Whatever may be wanted—there is certainty of finding 
here the most complete assortments of the many lines of 
goods we carry to be found anywhere in New England 


APPAREL OF ALL KINDS IN THE MAIN STORE 
DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS IN THE MAIN STORE 
FANCY GOODS OF ALL KINDS IN THE NEW BUILDING 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS OF ALL KINDS IN NEW BUILDING 


Of Special Interest Just Now— Our Showa of yee Apparel “ah ea 
Expressing Correctly the Fashions of 1917 | 


: ‘ . te = he ; 
Se “aes : Please patronize our advertisers. : .: ? ee .3 = me > oz ¥ 
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Bee 
and deposit in the 


rporati 

aforesaid, pana ay drawn to cash or bearer or 
: the individual order of the officer signing said checks, 

_ shall be honored and paid by said Pacific Bank, and charged 
to the account of the Association. 


It appearing that certain actions, taken by 
the board on November 14, 1916, with re- 
lation to the Sarah Preston Fund, so-called, 
; _as formerly administered by the deacons of 
= the New South Church in Boston, were not 

applicable to the facts as later developed, 
and, it appearing that further action by the 
board was desirable to facilitate the new plans 
for the administration of the fund, it was 


Voted, That all votes passed on November 14, 1916, 
me with relation to the Sarah Preston Fund, so-called, and the 
attitude of the Association in relation thereto are hereby 

rescinded. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association is 
ready and hereby authorizes its treasurer in its name and 
behalf to accept the said Sarah Preston Fund and to hold 
and administer the same as trustee, in accordance with the 
practice of the former trustee, the deacons of the New 
South Church, to wit: To distribute the income annually 
between the First Church, the Second Church, the Arling- 
ton Street Church, and the New South Church, subject, 
however, to such changes in the beneficial interests of such 
Fund as the proper authorities shall from time to time 
sanction. 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 

Voted, That the Association purchase the nine hundred 

- remaining copies of the November, 1916, edition of the 
_ New England Magazine, now in the hands of the publisher, 
at a cost of $72 on condition that the copyright of this issue 
may be used by the Association at any time desired in 
the future. 

Voted, That the manuscript Te Modern Conception of 
Prayer, by Rey. John Haynes Holmes, be printed and 
distributed as a free tract. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association recipro- 
cate with the Religious Education Department of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association in the free ex- 
change of a complete set of Religious Education publi- 
cations. 

Voted, That the thanks of the committee be sent to Mr. 
Horace S. Sears for his offer to pay the expense of printing 

: as tracts the addresses of President Charles W. Eliot and 
Rev. William L. Sullivan at Symphony Hall on February 
4, 1917. 

Voted, To adopt these two addresses as tracts numbers 

285 and 286. 


Upon the invitation of the board Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers spoke upon his recent 
trip in the West and South, particularly of 
conditions existing in Charleston, W. Va., 
Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., Canton, 

* Ohio, and Duluth, Minn. 
The secretary announced the receipt of a 
grateful acknowledgment from the family 
ys _of Mr. George W. Fox of the resolution passed 


- at the last meeting. _ 
a _ Upon the receipt of a communication from 
the Norfolk Street Church of Dorchester 
ae». 2 ese 

te "Voted, That the secretary, treasurer, and field secretary 


Nobbs consider the plan proposed by the Norfolk Street 
Church (aed nipert at the next witha 


<2 Upon the receipt of a corkicnemieation from 
; oe the Boston Association 


, the matter of u ising their. official titles in public an- 


n iacmivests i in times of emergency. 
drafts payable to or by this | 


On motion of Mr. Thomas H. Elliott it was 


” Voted, That the secretary be requested to consult the 
records of the Commission on the Standardization of 
Ministers’ Salaries and report its findings at the next 
meeting of the board. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.45 P.M. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


The Young People’s Religious 


Union. 
The Topic List. 


SUBJECT FOR APRIL: HELP IN THE TIME OF 
NEED. 


For the first two Sundays of April the 
subjects are naturally suggested by the fact 
that these days are Palm Sunday and Easter. 
On these days it will be well to take up the 
stories connected with the last week of the 
Tife of Jesus, and to discuss the meaning of 
these stories for Unitarians. There is no 
need to give special helps for these discussions, 
except to say that Prof. Bowen’s book ‘‘’The 
Gospel of Jesus’’ will prove useful, and to 
urge the unions to ask their ministers to take 
part in the discussions. For the remaining 
Sundays the general topic is “‘Help in Time 
of Need.” Religion has been called a form 
of life-insurance, and it is just this, in the 
sense that it is a means of preparing for 
future emergencies. The aim of religion is 
to equip men and women to meet with 
fortitude and good cheer the crises of life. 
How this is to be done is the subject for this 
month. 

April 15. Unseen Allies. The story of 
the young man and the prophet suggests the 
presence in the world of forces that cannot 
be seen, but that are none the less real in their 
power to help those who are trying to live 
the right sort of lives. Public opinion is 
one of these forces, and is often a great help. 
The traditions of schools and colleges are 
strong forces that are usually on the right 
side. Read Henry Newbolt’s “Vitae Lamp- 
ada,”’ and sing Faber’s hymn “ Workman of 
God.” : 

April 22. The Cloud of Witnesses. Paul 
knew the value to the man who is running a 
hard race of knowing that many for whom 
he cares are looking on, to see how he runs 
and to encourage him to do his best. There 
is no more powerful force to help us do our 
best than to realize that those for whom we 
care expect great things of us. Read Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘Envoi,” beginning “When earth’s 
last picture is painted,” and sing O. B. 
Frothingham’s hymn “Thou Lord of Hosts.” 

April 29. God Our. Refuge. But the 
greatest power of all to keep us faithful to 
our tasks, and to help us in the time of special 
need, is to know that God is with us, and 
that we are working together with him as 
fellow-laborers, to fulfil his purposes. This 
is what gave Jesus his inspiration to carry 
on his work in spite of all the difficulties that 


he had to meet; and it has been the source | 384 


of strength to all great souls. There could 
be no better motto for a young man or 
woman than to live, in Milton’s phrase, ‘as 


-|ever in my great task-master’s eye.” Sing 
Isaac Watts’s hymn ‘‘O God, our help in 
ages past.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, April 
2, at 10.30 A.M. Presiding officer, Mrs. 
George T. Rice of Westwood. Subject, 
“ Programmes.’’ Open Conference. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan, minister of All 
Souls Church, New York, will deliver the 
Dudleian Lecture at Harvard University 
this year. The lecture will be on ‘Natural 
Religion,” and will be delivered on Tuesday, 
April 3, at 8 p.m., in the New Lecture Hall, 
corner of Oxford and Kirkland Streets, 
Cambridge. The lecture will be open to 
the public. 


There will be two services every day ex- 
cepting Saturday Holy Week at King’s 
Chapel. These services will be at 12 noon 
and at 5 P.M. excepting on Good Friday, at 
which time the service is an hour long and 
begins at 11.30. In addition to the usual 
programme on Saturday there will be an 
address, and the service will be longer than 
usual. Communion will be celebrated Thurs- 
day evening. With Holy Week the services 
close for the season. The schedule for the 
week is as follows: Monday, April 2, 12 m., 
Rey. Augustus ‘M. Lord, D.D., Providence, 


R.I.; 5 p.M., Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
Boston; Tuesday,-April 3, 12 M., Rev. Will- 
jam L. Sullivan, New York, 5 p.M., Rev. 


Charles E. Park, Boston; Wednesday, April 
4, 12 M., Rev. Frank Abram Powell, Brain- 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
papevertiag and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

pet iatanaied for the Spearet, the feeble minded or 
those requ nstitutio: 
be resident Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 

Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
e. at ie E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
n, Mass 
For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
to the work, address the , Miss L. Freeman 
ec, § Brimmer Street, | Boston, Mass. 


tree, 5 P.M., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Bos- 
ton; Thursday, April 5, 12 M., Rev. James 
A. Fairley, Jamaica Plain, 5 p.M., Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham, D.D., Boston; 8 p.m., Holy 
Communion; Good Friday, April 6, 11.30 
Am., Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Associate 
Minister King’s Chapel, 5 p.m., Rev. Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany, Boston; Saturday, 
April 7, 12 M., Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., Roxbury, special music, Malcolm Lang, 
organist. 


Churches. 


CASTINE, ME.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Milton E. Muder: At the 
annual parish meeting the affairs of the parish 
were found to be in excellent condition, no 
debt, all bills paid. The average attendance 
at the services of worship and the average 
weekly contributions are much in excess of 
that of the previous year. ‘The church has 
been closed for but two Sundays since the 
coming of the present minister in January, 
1916,—once on account of storm, once 
during the absence of the minister. The 
fact that the Castine church continues its 
services throughout the entire summer 
season has made Castine something of a 
Unitarian Mecca. The «church looks for- 
ward to a prosperous summer season. The 
winter congregations have been unusually 
fine notwithstanding the severe weather. 
At present the minister is preaching a series 
of Lenten sermons entitled ‘‘The Blessed 
Life,” based on the beatitudes of Jesus, 
Matthew’s version. ‘These sermons hold up 
the lofty teachings and the beautiful life of 
Jesus as the direct flowering of his deep ex- 
perience of God, thus inspiring men to seek 
a similar progressive union with God that 
lives, in some like measure, may be spiritually 
_alive, love-controlled, and fruitful. These 
sermons are finding a warm response in the 
hearts of the people. 


Frrespurc, Mass.—First Parish: Though 
without a minister this society has accom- 
plished the raising of $20,000 toward an en- 
dowment fund for general purposes of sup- 
port. This is particularly encouraging, and 
its successful issue shows what loyalty and 
efficiency among Unitarian men and women 
can accomplish. The-—church has an un- 
usually strong Alliance, presided over by 
Mrs. Alexander Thomson. 


Mariporo, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Charles F. Potter: The annual parish supper 
was held March 13. ‘Mr. E. E. Allen, chair- 
man of the parish committee, welcomed the 
company in a few words and introduced the 
pastor as the presiding officer. The speaker 
of the evening was Rev. Frederick R. Griffin 
of Montreal, Canada, who spent the first 
thirteen years of his life in the Unitarian 
parsonage of Marlboro, where his father’s 
pastorate preceded that of Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward. Mr. Griffin received a hearty 
welcome, the audience rising and applaud- 
ing for a long time. Mr. Griffin spoke de- 
lightfully of his early memories of the town 
and church. ‘The serious part of his address 
was concerned with the problem of national- 
ism versus internationalism. He deplored 
both a narrow nationalism which would say 
“America First” and_on the other hand a 


internationalism which was 
a negation of everything and an affirmation 
of nothing. The way to future world prog- 
ress lies in conserving the enthusiasms and 
strong constructive forces of national feeling 
and using them to develop a co-operative 
fraternity of nations. Rev. C. F. Potter, 
Mr. John Rice, and Dr. E. H. Ellis were the 
other speakers, and Mr. F. B. Fletcher pre- 
sented a report of the church finances. Dur- 
ing the evening the pastor received twenty 
signed applications for church membership 
and the treasurer also announced forty-six 
new financial subscribers since January 1. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged................ee0005 $37,377-15 
March 19. First Parish, Hingham, Mass., 
BACHE Trad (ctcuaoie 0's « canna 50.00 


19. West Roxbury, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance............ 10.00 
19. Society in Winthrop, Mass...... 10.00 
19. M, F. C., Dedham, Mass........ 5.00 
1g. Society i in Andover, ON. Hae age 60.00 
1g. Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Webber, 

Brighton, Mass............... 100.00 
tg. Society in Billerica, Mass., addi- 

BRIRHEOMINs\. cicseefalo'. ose aa mbas 10,00 
19. Mrs. Dorothea Merriman, Cam- 

fio GR) CORE oe 50.00 
19. Society in Iowa City, Ia.......:. 10.00 
19. Uxbridge, Mass., Branch-~ Wo- 

men’s Alliance.......... . 25.00 
20. Society in Concord, Mass... 500.00 


When Flowers are wanted for 
Any occasion call on 


ZINN 


4 Park Street, Boston 
Tel. Haymarket 2435 


Prices are right 


HOY 


Save iy On This 


Solid Comfort Rocker 


Our Rocker No. 16622055. Equipped with 
yielding springs. Comfortable and well 
upholstered in a dependable grade of 
artificial black leather. A good value for 


the money. Sacisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. But it is only one of 
hundreds offered you by 


The Book of Furniture Bargains 


Surprising money-saving prices c 
on everything you need in furni- r ee 
ture. Send post card forit today, =—_ 


New York Chicago Kansas City Ft.Worth Portland,Ore. 
Write House Most ee 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


. Hartford, Coane Branch Wo- } 
men’s Alliance... 4. scstceet ote iS 
. Socie' in Peabody, ‘Mass... 
. Miss Adeline Willis, Naples, “Me. = 
. Society in West Bridgewater, 


Mass 
. Miss C. Louise Smith, San Fran- 


cisco. Cals. witcha ser ceen stares 50.00 
20. Loa, A. Smith, San Francisco, 
Nate rats fats « alae es erate 100.00 
21. Society in Northampton, — 
to create a life membership. . 50.00 
21. Society in Northampton, Mass.. 78.48 
21. Society in Orlando, Fla.......... 20.00 
21. Society in Peabody, Mass., addi- 
CONS, cules tea seat ae 1.00 
22. First Society, Montague, Mass.. 10,00 
22; act Eee M. Harris, Boston, 
be cinbsreie SaicuanYG ena ce Tee 50.00 
22. Min Sarah J. Clarke, Los Ange- 
des Caluz astivhe ks ed aoe 5.00 
22. Mrs. Mary ha Partridge, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. .o)s) deen re oes 5.00 
22. Mrs, Celeste C: Canfield, La Fayette, 
ING. Ais dia Faetyea estan 10.00 
22. F.S. Cottle, Carlton, Ore.......- 5.00 
22 tg ee of Unitarian Wo- 
Se A er AR Ry Bectosrioy. oc 10.00 
23 Sunday School, Charlestown, 
strane wen eka eee Me 2.00 
23 Salen Ore., Branch Women’s 
‘Alliance. /..7. ico toe 5.00 
23. Society in Milwaukee, Wis.. 50.00 
23. Mrs. Mary Bancroft Winsor, 
Fairhaven, Mass...........-- 50.00 
23. Miss Elizabeth — K. Howland, 
New Bedford, Mass-.......... 50.00 
23. Society in Winchester, Mass. . 17.00 
23. Miss Frances A. Roberts, Phila- 
delpiiinn Pa... seriacee dee eee 200.00 
23. Society in Lancaster, Mass...... 100.00 
24. Society in Summit, N.J., addi- 
HONAl ows nie nto elas eee 15.00 


ANTED.—A bright, interesting woman about forty 

years old as companion, capable of keeping house, 

One who can play tennis and row. Address C. E. F., care 
Christian Register. 


ANTED by a middle-aged American woman, posi- 
tion as com pene or housekeeper. Best of refer- 
ences furnished, Address C. A. H., care Christian Register. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N, E. 
Conservatory training. Available for sition at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Morning service 
at II. cSunday-schoo! at 10. Rev. George A. Marsh of All 
Souls’ Church, Roxbury, will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 5 P.M. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at11A.M. Kindergartenat 11 A.M. 
Chath school at 9.45 A.M. Nathaniel Hall Society at 
7.30P.M. Mr. Edward C. Emerson, speaker. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at’ ro. 30. 
Mr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 o’clock. Mr. 
Snow will petache Service daily at 12 M, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, ae Paul Revere 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 


Square. Rev. Samuel Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at It A.M. 
Dr. Crothers will preach. “Church epee ” service of the 


Sunday-school: atroAM. Mr. Eliot’s subject will be, “‘Out- 
ward Bound.” Primary ome at IT A.M. Evening service 
at 7.45. Mr. Eliot will preach 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630) 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. % 
minister. Sunday-school at 9.15 A. a, Mornin, ing servic nape nn . 
10.30. The minister reach. Vespers, 
.30 P.M., consisting of half-hour organ recital, and et ted 
levotional service. All seats free at vespers. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. 


corner of 
les E. 


at II A.M. 
in minister. Since “rhe Rel 
vents in the Near e All se 


sen and 
Preachi 


nificance pant 
and a cordial invitation is 
Chestnut, Hill Mea Eeeret car 0 


gation. 


act of faith to ‘“‘sow beside all waters.”’ 
In America there are areas which for liberal religion seem to be arid. The sands of ancient 
dogmas stretch to the horizon and scarcely hide the stony prejudices lying underneath. 
But every threadlike stream of new education, of growing intelligence, of science made Pop- 


ular, is irrigating the soil and making it receptive to the seeds of liberal religion. 


beside all waters.” 
watered fields. 


In a semi-arid land men were eager to conserve every tiny thread of water and use it in irri- 
In every precious plot of irrigated soil they thrust their precious seed. 


It was a sublime 


We must ‘‘sow 


We must take precious seed, even costly seed, and trust it to these newly- 


Our ‘“‘Preaching Mission” means that we are scattering our seed more widely, that we have 
greater faith in American intelligence, greater confidence in the power of truth to bring vitality to 


men’s minds. 


The printed page and the spoken word,—these are our seed sowers. 
they are going as bearers of the word.of life. 


More and more widely 


In many American communities, where our message 


is new, they are making an increasing number of people familiar with the fundamental principles 


of liberal religion. 


We have faith to believe that, in the years to come, abundant harvests will 


grow and will ripen in soil that now is receiving for the first time the seeds of liberal thought. 
We need increasing sums of money for our growing work. There is urgent need of ‘$160,000 
before May Ist, 1917, for Unitarian work.”’ 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


March 24. 
24. 


$42.00 
10.00 


men’s Alliance............... 
. First Parish, Dorchester, Mass... 
. Society in Peabody, - Mass., addi- 
tional 


10.00 
200.00 
Bue ta NE Paes ai 3.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
March 20. Sunday School, Hopedale, Mass.. 10.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE - 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
March 20. Sunday School, Castine, Me.. 
21. Sunday School, Leominster, Mass. 
24. Sunday School, sh cag N,J.. 
24. Indianapolis, ind., Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance.............%. 10.00 
$39,493-73 


Henry M. Wiiutams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Seeds of New Ideas. 


. A very important development in Ameri- 
can life in the past few decades is the changed 
attitude of enlightened thinking toward the 
world and a new spirit of inquiry concerning 
its meaning. As in other enlightened lands, 

. so in America, the progress of modern science 
has created a new universe for all thinking 
people. The universe of the Middle Ages 
was of limited dimensions—limited as was 

we man’s knowledge of it. Man believed that 

a, they lived on a flat disk a few thousand 

- miles across, surmounted by a sky not much 

payne ee clouds. 7 ee: 
Science enlarged the measure 0 
ve its ones Astronomy 


they explain. The dimension of time has 
been extended beyond our imagination. 
The date of creation has been pushed back 
from about six thousand years ago to many 
millions of years. The stability of the 
forces that sustain the world give assurance 
of uncounted millions of years of continued 
life upon the earth. 

This knowledge of the universe has been 
made popular and easily accessible. It 
finds its way into newspapers, magazines, 
even the books of our public schools. Every- 
where it is the warp and woof of the thinking 
of enlightened péople. In such an enlarged 
world do we of the new century live. 

This result of modern science has pro- 
duced a significant religious problem. There 
are many people whose religious world is of 
the same dimensions as the old physical 
world of the Middle Ages. The work of the 
Creator is within the measurable past; 
the Judgment Day may come at any hour; 
there is a heaven not far above us, and a 
hell not far beneath; and there are impera- 
tive moral demands that grow out of this 
nearness to divine realities. 

But there are many thousands of people 
who intellectually accept the larger world 
and have not learned to adjust the dimen- 
sions of their spiritual world to it. There 
is an impassable chasm between the two. 
Living intellectually in the world of en- 
lightenment they have abandoned the older 
and narrower world of their religious life. 
They have lost the sense of the nearness of 
divine realities and are groping after the 


_| lost moral imperatives. 


The work of enlightenment will go forward 
inevitably. This makes a growing need of 
liberal religion in this Republic. Our liberal 


t 


theology has faced the gigantic task of re- 
thinking every line of every dimension of 
the world, of restating the life and the being 
of God, of reasserting the divine realities and 
the moral imperatives. It has achieved the 
colossal task of building a theology, a religion, 
a spiritual faith of dimensions sufficiently 
sublime to match the new world in which 
thinking men live. In our Unitarian work 
to-day we are facing this splendid responsi- 
bility of disseminating the principles of liberal 
religion in American communities. It is 
the deliberate purpose of our Preaching 
Missions to make the American people 
familiar with the fundamental principles of 
liberal thought. Every community, large 
or small, needs our faith. By means of the 
printed page and the spoken word, the 
truths of liberal religion are to be carried into 
every community in every State in the Union. 
The needs of the new time challenge us to 
fulfil this great task. Our achievement will 
be measured by our courage and our fidelity 
in carrying forward this large work. Where- 
ever enlightenment goes, through the public 
school or the newspaper, there our liberal 
religion should go. 


Just as the New Testament writer, with 
his vision of a second advent of the Messiah, 
and a bodily resurrection of mankind, gave 
utterance to the words, ‘‘ We shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is,” so do we, with 
no faith in that picturesque future, yet be- 
lieve that men will be much more likely to be 
transformed into that image, and so be, in a 
measure, “‘like him,” when he is set forth in 
all his naturalness and beauty, than when 
adorned with garments and crowns.—Rev. 
H. R. Hubbard. 


Pleasantries. 
» 
Clerk: “Let me show you our latest 
machines. We have a motor car now that 


can climb any hill on earth.” Chauffeur: 
“That’s nothing. The last one you sold me 
tried to climb a tree.” —Topeka State Journal. 


“Tet me see,” said the editor to a new 
acquisition, a graduate of the College of 
Journalism, “I hardly know what to put 
you at.” ‘Until you decide,’’ replied the 
man, “I’ll sit down and write a few leading 
editorials.’’—Life. 


“Can any little boy,’ asked the new 
teacher, ‘‘tell me the difference between a 
lake and an ocean?” “I can,” replied Ed- 
ward, whose wisdom had been learned from 
experience. ‘‘Lakes are much pleasanter to 
swallow when you fall in.” 


Two little girls were told by their teacher 
to design a specimen of millinery. When 
both drawings were finished, one child whis- 
pered to the other: ‘‘ How do you spell ‘mil- 
linery’?” ‘‘I ain’t a-takin’ no chances,” 
came the whispered response. ‘I’m just 
a-goin’ to put down ‘h-a-t.’” 


Two young women of a type which is by 
no means uncommon were gazing together 
upon the tranquil beauty of an English 
landscape. ‘‘Oh, don’t you Jove nature?” 
asked one, turning with clasped hands to 
her friend. ‘“‘Yes, indeed,’’ was the re- 
sponse, in a tone of gratifying intensity. ‘‘It 
adds so much!’’—Youth’s Companion. 


A new definition was given in an American 
court. A witness was roaring out his testi- 
mony. ‘“Stop!’’ the judge commanded; 
“don’t you know you’re in court?” ‘‘Ya- 
as’'r,”’ replied he. ‘‘Well, don’t you know 
what a court is?” ‘‘Oh-h-h, ya-as’r,” said 
the old fellow, with a bow, “ya-as’r: a 
co’t is a place whah dey dispenses with 
justice!” 


“Nurse,’’ moaned the convalescent, ‘‘can’t 
I have something to eat? I’m starving.’ 
“Ves, you start taking solids to-day, but 
you must begin slowly,” she said. Then 
she held out a teaspoonful of tapioca. He 
sucked the spoon dry and begged for a second 
spoonful, but she shook her head. Presently 
he summoned her again. ‘‘Nurse,” he 
gasped, “bring me a _ postage-stamp. I 
want to read.””"—New York Times. 


A matron was teaching one of the little 
colored girls on her plantation how to spell. 
She used a pictorial primer, and over each 
word was its accompanying picture. Polly 
glibly spelled ‘‘ox’”’ and ‘“‘box,” ete. But 
the teacher thought that she was making 
“right rapid progress,’ so she put her hand 
over the picture and said, ‘‘ Polly, what does 
‘o-x’ spell?” “Ox,” answered Polly, nimbly. 
“How do you know that it spells ‘ox,’ 
Polly?” ‘Seed his tail,” replied the apt 
Polly.—Memphis Scimitar. 


An old Scotch fisherman was visited during 
illness by a clergyman, who wore a close- 
fitting clerical waistcoat, which buttened 
behind. The clergyman asked the old man 
if his mind was perfectly at ease. ‘Oo, 
ay, I’m a’ richt; but there’s just ae thing 
that troubles me, and I dinna like to speak 
ot.” “T am anxious to comfort you,” 
replied the clergyman; “‘tell me what per- 
plexes you.” ‘‘Weel, sir, it’s just like this,” 
said the old man, eagerly. ‘‘I canna for the 
life o’ me mak’ oot hoo ye manage tae get 
intae that westkit.’’ 


HE rT AND VOICE 
A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
s - ‘Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“*THE CAROL,” “‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


’ NEW EDITION. 


© 
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At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. j 

“Heart and Voice”’ has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Feart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the heme circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn, 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and earols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry ot 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. ‘ 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Frandisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personall 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Boo: 
Ihaveeverseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” . 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great help{ulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


) _ Please patronize our advertisers. 


be = ve xe x 
Re with the sock fies ie 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
“a ~ Look for our Trade Marks. ~~ a 
C.H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS _ 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 
library Fes need your individual book plate beautifull 
designed and engraved. Send 25 cents for a ed artist 
proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
wee of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. ; 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools, 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25-Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. ; 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects, All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


Fat -\ The country life school 
for young boys. 
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The Christian Register School Bureau 
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Zs Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. _ 
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